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PREFACE 


This book is intended mamly for teachers of English in the 
Junior High School although teachers m the higher classes will 
also find it useful It coveis neaily all aspects of English teaching 
m our schools and aims at giving concrete guidance instead of 
dealing in detail with the theoretical aspects of teaching English as 
a foreign language It does not claim to be and should not be 
legardecl as a comprehensive treatise on methods of teaching 
Enghsh. It IS essentially a book of suggestions illustrating how 
some of the difficult items in the syllabus for the first three years 
aie to be taught, how oral work, reading, writing, and composi¬ 
tion are to be handled and how tests and examination question- 
papers are to be constructed. We feel confident that if teachers 
follow the suggestions offered in this book intelligently, they will 
be able to develop an effective technique and a rewarding method 
of teaching English 

In the writing of some of the eailier chapters of this book wc 
leceived valuable help from Mr J. M Ure, British Council Educa¬ 
tion Officer for Northern India, and Sn D D Joslu, tutor at this 
Institute, and we are grateful to them We are also giateful to 
Di J, A. Noonan of the University of London for some vei7 useful 
suggestions and lus interest, and .encouragement at all times. 

C S Bhandari 
' V. A, Hinlcley 
S K Ram 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the past EugUsh was taught in India as a mother tongue and 
it was the medium of instruction for the teaching of all other 
subjects There were ample opportunities for the pupils to use 
Enghsh outside the classroom; in these circumstances, the methods 
and techmques used in its teaching were not of great importance, 
since any method would bring at least some success. Even until 
recently, in spite of the fact that Enghsh was no longer the medium 
of instruction and that the time devoted to teacliing it had been 
reduced, the old methods contmued to be followed That, more 
thfin any other single factor, was responsible for the general deterio¬ 
ration in the standard of attainment. Many teachers continued 
to use old-fasluoned methods, concentrating on formal grammar 
and translation, because apparently no one reahsed that an entii ely 
new approach was needed They rushed rapidly from one stage 
to another in a haphazard and unsystematic way without estab- 
hshmg the essentials of the language. The child was neither given 
a chance to assimilate the material taught nor did he have time 
to develop a language sense. 

The UP. Government was among those who were concerned 
at the falhng standards of Enghsh, and it made attempts to improve 
the situation with the financial aid of the Nuffield Trust and the 
techmeal assistance of the British Council. It set up an English 
Language Teaclung Institute at Allahabad in December 1956 
This Institute was the first of its kind m Asia. On its Diploma 
Courses of four months’ duration and its shorter Summer Courses, 
it has tramed a large number of teachers, headmasters, principals, 
lecturers of trainmg colleges and inspecting officers in modern 
techmques of teaclung Enghsh as a foreign language. The majority 
of these teachers and officers have gone back to their institutions 
and areas considerably enhghtened and have enthusiastically 
started to put these new ideas into practice 

The Institute has not contented itself only with training 
peisonnel, but has also tackled the problem of teaching Enghsh 
on other fronts It has produced a detailed giaded structural 
syllabus foi the Junior High School and helped the Intermediate 
Board and the Department of Education, U.P , to introduce some 
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mucli-necded reforms m the exanunation question-papers in English. 
In addition, it has produced course books, supplementary readers 
and a series of books of dulls and exercises in English for the 
guidance of teachers, a Pronouncing Vocabulary of English, wall 
pictures, flash cards and gramophone records. The reports of the 
teachers trained by the Institute who are applying the new techniques 
in the field are very encouraging, a fact which is corroborated by 
the inspecting officers. The improvement is now being felt. 

The Institute has also prepared a detailed draft syllabus for 
the High School classes, wluch is integrated with the Junior High 
School syllabus and which includes the essentials of the language 
to form a sound basis for further study of Enghsh. 

Although the syllabus for the Jumor High School has set before 
the teachers a definite programme of work, they need some detailed 
guidance. We cannot expect an ill-equipped and poorly qualified 
teacher to teach the material m the syllabus effectively. In res¬ 
ponse to widespread demand, the Institute has, therefore, prepared 
this handbook for teachers of Enghsh. What follows is a collection of 
hints and suggesbons for the teachmg of English, particularly in 
the eaily stages, because these are the most important stages in 
learning a second language. This should be lead in conjunction 
with the detailed syllabus for the Junior High School and also 
the teacluug mateiials and equipment produced by the Institute. 

It is hoped that these suggestions wdl be adequate. Comments 
from teachers in the field will be welcome, and if there appear.s 
a need for a more detailed treatment of the subject the Institute 
will gladly undertake it. 

In a book of this size it is only possible to give hints and outlines 
of the more technical aspects of language teaching and learmng, 
but the reader is referred to standaid works on these points where 
necessary. 
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THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 


What IS language"^ 

Language is a system, A system is a ‘complex whole’; it is ‘a 
set of connected parts or things’. Language is a complex whole 
like the human body. The system of the body functions through 
diffeient organs such as the heart, lungs, brain, eais and eyes 
These various organs are interconnected and work in co-ordinalion. 
Smularly, the system of a language functions thiough sounds, 
words and structures These are integrated with one another and 
constitute the complex organic whole which is language. When 
someone says, ‘My friend is reading a book,’ he uses language; 
that IS, he uses sounds (m, ai, f, r, e, n, d, z, r, i:, d, i, g, a, b, u, k ), 
words (my, friend, is, reading, a, book) and an accepted sentence pal- 
teiii (SvVO). He could not communicate if he weic to use only one 
of the elements of language, that is, sounds or words or structures, 

Language is a system of symbols. The railway-guard uses ccrluiii 
symbols—the green flag, the- green lamp, the red flag and the red 
lamp. The tram does not start till the driver secs the guard showing 
the green flag or the green lamp, for they arc symbols of ‘AH clear. 
Go’. The tram, however, stops or does not start if the guard s]Knv,s 
the red flag or the red lamp, for they denote, ‘Danger. Stop’. Thus 
system works effectively because the symbols used aic known to 
both the guard and the driver. The system of language, similai’ly, 
works through symbols, the symbols being words. Language 
functions effectively when the symbols used aie known to both 
the speaker and the hstener, the writer and the reader. The .symbols 
of language—words—are very varied and complex. 

These symbols have a two-fold aspect. They have sound, and 
they have m^mng For commumcation it is necessary that there 
should be a meanmg attached to the sound or sounds con.sti- 
tuting a symbol. For example, table, consisting of the sounds 
t, ei, b, 1, IS a symbol of English because the user.s of tlie language 
have given a meaning to it, but batle, which consist,s of the .same 
sounds, is not a symbol of English because no meaning has been 
given to it by the users of the language. 
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The English language, hke any other Uving language, is not 
static. It IS constantly changing and developing. New words are 
being coined 6/ bimch); words from other languages are 
being absorbed in it {blitz, sputnik); and forms are changing 
{whom IS being replaced'by who) 

From a study of language and its behaviour two important points 
emerge, which have a direct bearing on the teaching of Enghsh. 

'(r) Language is a system and so it should be taught and learnt 
as a system. In the initial stages, however, the system has to be 
a limited one but it should admit of gradual and systematic expan¬ 
sion. This emphasizes the importance of selection and grading. 

' '{li) Language is dynamic, not static The grammar that is to be 
taught, therefore, should be one that describes the functioning of 
the language and not one that lays down rigid rules about its 
behaviour and use. 

How is meaning conveyed in English ^ 

The Enghsh language uses three important devices to convey 
iiicamng. They are (a) the order of words, {b) the forms of words 
and (c) function words 

In the sentence, Hari's mothei gave mangoes to my friends, it 
is the order of words that indicates that Han’s mothei was the 
giver and my friends were the recipients and not vice vei’sa. Again, 
it is the position of Han’s before mothei which shows that it was 
his mother (not anyone else’s mother) who gave mangoes to my 
friends The'change in the physical form of give into gave denotes 
that the action was performed and completed m the past. The 
sufBxes -es in mangoes and -s in friends show that there were more 
than one mango and more than one friend In the sentence. Halt’s 
mother will give mangoes to my friends, the*" function word will 
performs the same function as gave in the ‘first sentence. Both 
indicate the time of the action— gave shows that the action was 
peiformed in the past and will shows that the action will be 
performed in the future. In the sentence, Han’s mother may give 
mangoes to my friends, may expresses the notion of possibility or 
permission according to whether may or give is stressed. 

The symbols used in language have meaning but by themselves 
they do not convey the meamng of an utterance. The meaning 
IS in the situation in which those symbols are used. The word 
beai, for example, has a number of meanings, It means to endure. 



the nature of language 

to suffer, to bring forth, and is also the name of a certain animal 
When the speaker says, 'Does your lime tree bear much fiuit 
listener understands that bear means pioduce. The vanons 
meamngs of the word bear do not confuse the hstener nor do they 
hinder or delay the process of commumcation because the meaning 
IS derived from the context Sounds, words and structures convey j 
meaning when they are used by speakers in a particular situation.' 
Tins emphasizes the importance of Situational Teaching. 
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THE STRUCTURAL APPROACH 

Language Learning 

The new technique of teaching Enghsh as a second language is 
based on sound hnguistic principles. Linguistic science consideis 
language learning to be analogous to learning a trade The methods 
described here aim at teaching the pupils the essential tools of 
the language in the early stages of language learning The tools 
can be mastered only by practising their use. An apprentice to a 
blacksmith does not waste time learmng about the tools of his 
trade. The theory of this trade may be interesting to the learner 
but it IS of no practical help to him at this stage. He learns the 
trade by using the tools through constant practice. 

Similarly, if we want to teach our pupils to use a language, we 
shou! ^ give them practice in using its tools, and we should reahse 
that any theory we give them will be of no real assistance to them, 
however interesting it may be 

We must blow what the tools of a language, in our case the 
tools of the English language, are so that we as teachers and the 
pupils as learners may use them and practise them. They are 
sounds (and, from a wider point of view, stress, ihythm and into¬ 
nation), words and stiuctures We develop certain skills in using 
these tools, and these sblls are (a) abihty to understand the spoken 
language, (b) abiUty to speak the language, (c) ability to lead the 
language with comprehension and (rf) abihty to write the language, 

Structures 

Among the tools of a language the most important are its struc¬ 
tures. One of the great advances in the field of hnguistic science 
(and of Hnguistic pedagogy) is the discovery that the word is much 
less important than the ways m which words are put together. 
Vocabulary thus assumes a secondary (although still important) 
position, while the structural pattern is the really important and 
fundamental thing We conunumcate with one another not by 
using isolated sounds and words but by using combinations of 
words. Words are not, however, grouped together at random 
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while we speak or wi'ile They are arranged in certain different 
orders accoidmg to the needs of the situation For example, if 
we want to make a statement, the arrangement of words may be. 
SvV.. — The boy is running', that is, the verb will follow the noun 
element. But to put a question, the arrangement will be different 
—vSV. , the verb may precede the noun element, e g. Is the boy 
running? These diffeient arrangements or patterns of words we 
call structures Structures may be complete utterances or form 
part of a large pattern For the sake of convemence we may dis¬ 
tinguish the following" 

Sentence Patterns He went to school. He has finished his breakfast. 

Did you go to school'^ Have you finished your 
biealcfast'^ 

Sit down Open the window. Touch your nose. 
Phrase Patterns' on the table; for six yeais, with a stick. 
Formulas (groups of words used regularly on certain occasions); 

Good evening. Excuse me. Thank you 
Idioms (groups of words that must be learnt as a whole because it 
IS not always possible to understand the meaning from a 
knowledge of the separate words), in spite of, in older to, 
live from hand to mouth 

Approach 

We accept the findings of modern research regarding these 
patterns or structures as fundamental in language learning, and 
we consider that the approach to the problem should be thiough 
them. The approach involves selection and giading of the material 
to be taught. Coming back to our analogy of trade, we can say 
that although the apprentice will finally learn to use almost all 
the essential tools of lus trade, some of them will be taught to 
him earher and some later. In learning a language too, the learner 
will be taught some selected and graded material earher and some 
later So what we mean by the Structural Approach to English is 
teaching the learner certain selected structures in a certain order. 
It Would not be correct to call the Structural Approach a method 
of teaclung It is not a method, it is an approach. Any method 
can be used with it. Methodology is concerned with the presenta¬ 
tion of the selected and graded material Teaching and learmng 
are activities, and these processes will necessarily differ between 
one person and another, one place and another, one tune and 
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another Theie is no one best method, although we present here 
suggestions which, in our experience, enable the selected material 
to be taught effectively 

Selection 

As has been said earher, the essential tools are selected, but 
the selection is not made in a haphazaid way. Selection involves 
an assessment of the ability of the average leainei in average 
school conditions bearing in mind the age of the learnei-, the time 
given to the teaching of the subject, the capacity of the teachers 
and the availabihty of material. In the selection and grading of 
the structures account has to be taken of the fact that many struc¬ 
tures have more than one meaning, that is, a structure can be 
used in more than one different situation These meanings should 
also be selected and graded, as for example, the preposition of 
has more than one meamng; 

0/i—the legs of a table (connection between a part and a whole) 

Of 2 —a box of chalk; a glass of milk (connection between a 
container and what it contains) 

0/a —a friend of mine, a son of Ram’s (connection between 
two persons) 

We will have to select some or all of these for the earher stages 
and then put them in a ceitain ordci In making the selection, 
we follow certain principles. These principles are* 

1. Usefulness 

The usefulness of a structuie depends partly on how frequently 
it occurs in both the spoken and the written language and partly 
on the basis it provides for the further building up of the language. 

2. Simplicity 

The simphcity of a structure depends on its form and meaning 
For example, the structuie, Fm walking, is not only simple m its 
form but also in its meaning; whereas the structure, If I had gone 
to Agio, I would have seen the Taj, is simple neither m form nor 
in meamng, Naturally therefore, we prefer to teach the former 
before the latter 

3 Teachability 

One structure is moie teachable than another if it can be more 
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easily demonstiated in a leaUstic situation For example, Pm 
walking is more easily teachable than / come to school at 10 every 
day because we can actually demonstrate it by performing the 
action in the class, whereas I come to school at 10 every day can¬ 
not be demonstiated in a realistic situation We will have to build 
a verbal situation in order to teach it' 

I came to school at 10 yesterday. 

I came to school at 10 the day before yesteiday 

I came to school at 10 today. 

I’ll come to school at 10 tomorrow 

1 come to school at 10 every day. 

Gr admg 

Grading means putting the teaching material in a suitable order. 
A mathematician, for instance, does not start with quadratic 
equations or the binomial theorem. He starts with elementary 
things In the same way, we cannot start teaching Enghsh with 
the Piesent Perfect tense We have to grade our material. The 
grading followed m the Jumor High School syllabus is, in our 
expeiience, the best undei the circumstances. It will be seen that 
this grading is gradual, and this is a very important principle of 
grading Although a gradual grading of this kind means a restric¬ 
tion of the amount of the material to be taught, it is surely better 
to teach a comparatively small but useful amount of the language 
leally well than to attempt to teach a largei amount without much 
success To begin with, we hist identify things and peisons. Then 
we locate them m space And, finally, we fix them in time. 

Content and Content Words 

Some people wrongly tlunk that the Structural Approach to the 
teaching of Enghsh does not attach any unportance to content 
and content words. Teaching would become duU and umnspiring 
and even impossible if this were so Content words are very necessary 
to build up a useful vocabulary and also to practise the structures 
in which they can occur But what kind of content words should 
we teach? Content vocabulary will spring from the particular 
situations used by the teacher to teach the items in the syllabus, 
and the principles for its selection are essentially the same as those 
for the selection of the structures— usefulness, simplicity and teach¬ 
ability. 

2 
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These piiiiciples have been followed in the seleclion of the 
content woids used in the Read and Leatn, Drills and Excicises, 
Read and Tell and Read for Fun series produced by the English 
Language Teaching Institute, Allahabad. 

Situational Teaching 

A stiucture or a woid becomes meaningful for the learner 
when it is used in an appropriate situation. The tcaclier should 
use a particular situation in order {a) to practise the structure 
and to relate it to its meaning and {b) to build up a vocabidary of 
content words. In the early stage, for example, the everyday class¬ 
room situation should be used and in that situation such words 
as boy, gbl, ieachei, pupil, desk, table, pen, pencil, dooi, window 
would naturally suggest themselves. The teacher should build 
appropriate situations by the use of objects in the classroom or 
outside, by gestures and actions, by the use of pictures, and by 
drawing on the blackboard 

The teachei must take the greatest care that the situation is 
in fact appropriate to a particular structure and that thcic is no 
possible chance of confusion If, for example, the stiuctiirc, T am 
putting a book on the table,’ is being taught, the action dcnions- 
tiating this must be performed at the same time as the woids are 
spoken To complete the action before saying the words would 
indicate a different situation—T have put the book on the table.' 

Situations can be built up in the following ways. 

1, By Gestures and Actions 

Every and all the and putting . into and taking out of can 
be taught in the following way: 

The teacher points to each of the four green books lying on 
his table with the forefinger of his light hand and as he points 
to a book he says, ‘Tlus book is giecn.’ Then he points to each 
of the four books in the same way in quick succession and says, 
‘Every book on my table is gieen.’ He makes a sweeping movement 
of the arm to encircle all the four books (without pointing to indi¬ 
vidual books) and says, ‘All the books on my table arc green.’ 

The teacher takes a pencil in his hand and as he puts i( into 
his pocket he says, 7 am putting my pencil into rny pocket ’; and 
as he takes it out of the pocket he says, 7 am taking my pencil 
out of my pocket.’ 
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2, By the Use of Pkliii'es 

If the class consists of boys and the teacher lias to leach she, 
hei, etc., he can use a wall picture showing a boy and a giiL He 
can then point to the ghrand the boy in turn and say 

That IS Sita, She is a girl, That is Dinu, He is her biolhci. 

3 By Diamng on the Blackboard 

He is riding a lioise can be shown by quickly drawing on the 
blackboard, 

One of the essential features of Situational Teaching is the 
active paiticipation of the pupils in the lesson This is amply 
illustiated in Chapter VII. 

The Oral Approach 

In learning a language certain skills have to be developed The 
skills are. understanding what is said, speaking, leading and wtiiig 
It seems that reading with comprehension will eventually be the 
most useful skill to develop for most Icarneis, but almost all CApcitf) 
agiee that proficiency in speech contributes to reading and wilting 
In the early stages gi eater emphasis should be laid on oial teaching 
but this does not mean that icadmg and writing should be neglected 
or postponed for too long. 



lil 

THE SYLLABUS 

I! 

It is a common thug for teachers to have to cohfoun to a syllabus. 
This IS due to a desiie for unifornut^^ The cducaUon aiitJionties 
have to face the problem of poorly Equipped tcaclrcrs For such 
teachers detailed guidance is necessary. No two Icachcis can be 
expected to teach in exactly the same way. But aUhough every 
individual teacher should have the opportumly of dcvclo]mig ui 
his own way, some detailed guidance can be of considerable value, 
No teacher can go to his class without pieparation and .stmt 
teacliing his pupils. The average teacher needs a detailed syllabus 
and guidance on how to use it. Such a syllabus has been in use in 
U.P. since 1956. As a result of research and e.xpcrimcntation and 
guided by the principles of usefulness, frequency, simplicity and 
teachabihty, the essential patteins of English have been .selected 
and graded foi teaching and set out in this syllabus. The dilTcreuce 
between this syllabus and those used befoie is Lliat tJic pi'cscnt 
syllabus gives defliute guidance as to what to leach and in wliat 
order to teach it. It is an answer to the questions what language 
items must be intioduced in the fiisl Ihrec years of teaching English 
and in what order should these items be taught. 

The content vocabulary suggests itself in the vanOL'.s .sti uctuics 
and further suggestions are given at appropriate places. For ins¬ 
tance, the content vocabulary— letter, lesson, pustccircl, wall, foot¬ 
ball, hockey, etc, is suggested for teaching point No, 25 in the 
syhabiis, winch deals with action verbs For the teaching of the 
same point Read and Learn, Book One also sugge.sL.s suitable 
content words in lesson 1 — Dmu m the Playground. 

Each item gi'ows out of and recapitulates what has gone before 
and prepares the ground for what is coming next. For example, 
the Simple Present tense is introduced after the Piesent Conli- 
nuous, Simple Past and Simple Future, which in a sense it summa¬ 
rizes, have been taught. Statement and question patterns aic struc¬ 
turally very different and therefore, to avoid confusion, tlic teach¬ 
ing of question patterns is postponed to point No. 40 in the .syllabus, 
Chapter VII gives concrete guidance in regard to the Icaclung 
of some of the important points m tlie syllabus. 



GENERAL PLAN OF TEACHING ENGLISH 
IN THE FIRST THREE YEARS 


Speech is the essence of language, and so the Oral AppioacJi 
to the teaching of Enghsh is pedagogically sound, Whet ever tried, 
it has proved effective and produced good results It docs not, 
however, prescribe a method of teaching a language; it emphasizes 
oial teaching in the eaily stages of language Icanimg It is mainly 
by oral practice that coirect language habits arc formed and the 
leainer gams command of the structuial basis of the language 

The Fust Year 

During the first three or foui months of English the teacher 
concentiates on oral teaching, gradually initiating the pupils into 
the techniques of reading and wilting The teachei's aim is to 
teach the fust forty structines in difierent physical .situations so 
that the pupils can reproduce them automatically and fluently, 
These structures identify persons and obiccts in space and locate per¬ 
sons and objects, lirst m .space and then in time, They include four 
diffcicnt veib-fornis, nsmely (a) the ncutial form anijislare, (h) the 
Present Continuous, (c) the Simple ITitiiic, and (d) the Simple Past. 

The teacher dcmonstiates the use of a slnicLiirc m dilfc-icnt 
situations, and then guides the pupils to practise the .stiiicLure 
When it has been learnt it is written on the board, is read by tlic 
pupils and then copied by them Reading and writing (their Icachiiig 
IS dealt witJi in Chapters VIll and XI) aie vciy useful anls for icm- 
foi'cing the language material already taiiglit. The value of icpc- 
tition cannot be exaggerated It is (he key-note to the successful 
teaching and learning of a foreign, language. 

During the first three or four months of oral teaching the teacher 
does not merely teach stiuctures m isolation; he also introdiice.s 
oral composition and helps pupils to piodiice three or four sentences 
in a sequence. For this purpose he usc.s wall pictures or builds 
up appiopuatc situations 

The teaching of leading docs not begin with the teaching of 
the names of the letters of the alphabet (as is explained in Cliapler 
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VIII). Preparatory reading duiing the first thicc oi foiii moiitlis 
consists mainly of reading phrases and sentences fioni the black¬ 
board and flash cards. Each woid is taught as a complete whole 
and is not dissected into its component paits In the tliird and 
fourth months of oral teaching short pieces consisting of three 
or foul sentences aie written on the boaid and read by tlie class. 
This paves the way for the introduction of the Reader m the fourth 
or fifth month. 

Writing in the first three or four months is almost exclusively 
confined to copying from the blackboard To begin with, .single 
sentences, and then longer pieces, are copied 

The teachei must never forget the piioritics of the four linguistic 
skills; the ability to understand English, the ability to speak Engluih, 
tlie ability to lead Enghsli and the abiUty to write English Pupils 
should first be taught how to produce the .structures orally, then 
how to read them and, finally, how to wiite them Pupils, m 
the mitral stages, must nevei be asked to read oi write words or 
structures with which they are not familiar —they must never be 
asked to write what they have not learnt to say and icad, 

The Readei is introduced after the third or fourth month of 
oral teaclung when the pupils can use orally, in diflerent situations, 
the first foity structures of the syllabus The first lesson of Read 
and Learn, Book One contains the first eight points of the syllabus. 
The pupils have already learnt to read all the words and sti iictures 
included in it Reading of the text should therefore be fluent and 
easy. The lessons also provide an excellent opportunity for icin- 
forcing the points taught orally. Two periods a week should suffice 
for the Readei, the rest may be devoted to the teaching of the 
remaining points in the syllabus. Gradually, however, the gap 
between the points covered in the lessons of the Reader and the 
points taught orally will be narrowed as seveial points aic dealt 
with in a single leading lesson. 

There will be no teaclung of formal grammar in the first three 
years of English. At no stage will the pupils be given the definitions 
of any grammatical categories. They may, however, be told the names 
of the diffeient parts of speech, and a few other grammatical tcims, 
as tins knowledge will help the teacher to frame suitable language 
exercises for the pupils without giving long explanations The.sc 
names can be taught by refeiiing to their equivalents in Hindi. 
The teacher should, however, explain to the pupils m their mother 
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tongue, pavticularly in the first year, what they are required to 
do 111 each of the exercises given at tlie end of a lesson in the Readci 

The Second Yeai 

During the first month or two, the teacher again concentrates 
on oral teaching, but reading and writing aie not ignored Pupils 
read groups of sentences fiom the board (from sets of substitution 
tables, etc.) and wnte short pieces of composition based on Exercises 
in Continuous Speech from Dnlh and Exercises in English, Book 
Two The Reader is mtroduced in tlie second or tliird month, and 
after its introduction reading fiom the course book is interspersed 
with oral teaching 

Towards the end of the fifth month, tire supplementaly leader 
is introduced to lemfoice the language material already taught 
in different situations 

Dictation, the time-honoured exercise for teaching and testing 
spelhng, should be used spaiingly It should never be used before 
adequate preparation. The difficult woixls aic written on the board 
and studied by the pupils. The passage is read througli once and 
then dictated slowly. Repetition is avoided, the teacher pauses 
at the end of meaningful word-groups only. 

Composition, at this stage, becomes longer Pupils describe 
situations and relate very short, simple stones but still only after 
adequate preparation and under detailed guidance. 

The Third Year 

The teaching in the third year will be on the same lines as in 
the second year. During the first month of oral teaching, different 
types of language exeicises, both oral and written, will also be 
done (They may be based on Exeicises in Continuous Speech 
in Dulls and Exercises m English, Book Three). The aim throughout 
wfil be to drill the new points taught. The supplementary reader 
may be introduced in the second month. 

Poetry 

A few smiple poems may be taught in the second and third 
years of Enghsh These poems should, however, not be taught 
for the sake of language, but for their rhythm and melody. The 
pupils should be taught how to read them. They should also 
memorize these poems and learn to recite them. Teachers should 
not give any language exercises on these pocm.s 
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The Oral Approach to the teaching of a language demands that 
the teacher’s own pronunciation should be as accurate as possible, 
Pupils learn by imitating the teachei’s way of speaking. If he 
makes mistakes, they will copy them, and probably add others 
of their own. 

Many teachers in ruial aieas have veiy little chance of hearing 
English accurately spoken They should take every opportunity 
of hstenmg to the radio, gramophone records and tape recordings 
Above all, they should have a good knowledge of the organs of 
speech and how sounds are produced This information together 
with a description of ‘Rec£Uied_PronunciationL which is used 
widely by educated people and selves as the most useful model, 
is readily available in such works as: 

Paul Christopherson, An English Phonetics Course (Longmans), 

Darnel Jones, The Pronunciation of English (O.U.P,). 

Peter MacCarthy, English Pronunciation (Heffer). 

Ida Ward, The Phonetics of English (Heffei), 

It is obviously too much to expect every teacher to speak im¬ 
peccably in the way described by phoneticians. But it is essential 
to aim at a standaid v/hich will make for intelbgibihty m as wide 
a sphere as possible The foreign learner of English has to acquire 
certain entirely new speech habits. Frequently he is influenced 
by the highly developed habits of his own native language. This 
IS partly why people with different mother tongues make different 
mistakes when learning Enghsh. The aim in a country like India 
must be for a Bengah speaker, for example, to understand and be 
understood by a Tamil speaker or a Punjabi or an Assamese. Not 
only must tlus intelligibibty exist within the country, but the Indian 
speaker of Enghsh must be able to understand and make himself 
undei stood by Enghsh speakers from other parts of the world. 

Learning to speak is largely a matter of habit. Bad habits once 
acquired are veiy difficult to eradicate Thcrefoie it ;s essential 
to instil collect speech habits from the very beginmng. 
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However, correct pronunciation is not nici ely a matter of making 
the individual sounds correctly. It is how these sounds combine 
and change when used in words and sentences that is of the gieatcst 
impoitance So, in addition, the teacher must master also the 
Stress. Rhythm^and Intonation of Spoken English. 

These topics wiU be dealt with latei in more detail. One word 
of warning: this technical knowledge is requncd by the teacher, 
but he will have no occasion to teach his pupils phonetics 

The Sou?tds of English 

Spelhiig can be confusing In English the same letteis can stand 
for several different sounds {cough, enough, ought, thorough, though) 
and the same sound may be represented by different spellings 
{field, key, people, police, receive, seat, seed, these). A set of un¬ 
ambiguous symbols is required so that we can identify, describe 
and discuss these sounds The same phonetic symbols are used 
here as wiU be found in An English Pronouncing Dictionary (Jones) 
and The Advanced Learner'’s Dictionary of Cm rent English (Hornby, 
Gatenby and Wakefield) which the teacher is advised to consult 
when in difficulty and doubt 

The ei^amples of English sounds given here have been taken 
as far as possible from Read and Leatn, Book One, the remainder 
fiom Books Two and Three, Note the spelling varieties. 

Pme Vowels 

Phonetic Examples 

Symbol 

i: feet, field, he, machine, please, people, priest, receipt, 

these 

1 begin, build, busy, carried, city, houses, kitchen, ladies, 
market, women 

e any, get, head, said, says, friend, guest 
IE man, hand, have 

a: arm, aunt, clerk, guard, heart 

0 hot, gone, want 

01 broad, door, four, inoie, ought, tall, taught 
u book, could, put, woman 
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u: beautiful, fiuit, group, move, new, rule, shoe, to 

A blood, come, does, month, touch, up 
a; bird, her, heard, journey, turn, woik 

3 arithmetic, beggar, brother, breakfast, cameia, colour, 
compamon, compaitment, distance, doctor, forget, im¬ 
portant, machinery, melon, moment, pleasure, surprising, 
tortoise 

Diphthongs 

Phonetic Examples 

Symbol 

ei day, eight, great, late, rain, they 

ou though, boat, go, nose 
at bite, eye, ray, night, tie 
au now, out 

oi boy, noise 

ia deer, fear, here 

ea care, hair, there, wear 

ua poor, sure, you’re 

Notes; 1. The principal difference in the pairs i: / 1 , o: /o, u: / u, 
a: /a is one of quahty and not of length, Although geneially speaking 
the vowels it, a:, o:, u:, a: and all the diphthongs are longer than 
the vowels i, e, e, o, u, a, o, length is a relative matter These long 
sounds are longer when final or followed by a voiced consonant 
[e,g. the i; sound is longer in see and seed than in seat). 

2. Avoid making the short vowels too short and producing 
an uii-Enghsh staccato effect. 

3. Avoid tenseness in the production of these sounds. Relax 
the organs of speech 

4. Concentrate on those sounds wliich give most difficulty 
(e g: o:, ei, ou, oi, ea). 

5. Do not be misled by the spelling, The sounds i and 3, for 
example, which occiii with such frequency in unstiessed syllables 
are lepresented by a great variety of spellings. 
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Consonants 


Phonetic 

Examples 


Symbol 

P 

pen 

cap 

V 

t 

tea 

not 


k 

kill 

back 


b 

bed 

rub 


d 

dog 

food 


g 

get 

bag 


ni 

man 

come 


n 

net 

seen 



sing 

donkey 

(not found initially) 

1 

leg 

stool 


r 

ran 

friend 

(The r sound is not pronounced 

f 

fall 

laugh 

before a consonant sound or 

V 

village 

save 

at the end of a word unless fol¬ 
lowed by another woid begin- 

0 

thief 

mouth 

mng with a vowel) 

S 

then 

bathe 


s 

say 

class 


z 

zoo 

has 


I 

shop 

fish 


3 

measure 

usual 


h 

his 

hand 


w 

wall 

sweet 


J 

yes 

few 


tj 

chair 

catch 


d3 

jump 

large 



Notes; 1. It is essential to know the difference between voiced 
(vibiation of the vocal cords) and voiceless (no vibration) sounds. 

2. Some degree of unvoicing occurs in the case of final voiced 
consonants, Neglect of this, particularly if the preceding vowel 
IS also shortened, produces an unnatural, clipped effect. 
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3. Concoatrate on those sounds which give most difficulty 
(e g. f, V, 0, 5, 3. w, j) 

Sometimes it is consonant cliisteis that give difficulty (e.g. 
s + another consonant as in sky, sleep, smile, stop) 

Ear Training and Speech Training 

If the teacher has a good pronunciation and his pupils copy 
Inin accurately there should not be much need for many lessons 
specifically devoted to pronunciation. When such lessons aie 
reqinied they should be of short duration and frequent it is a 
good idea to devote about ten minutes at the beginning or towards 
the end of a lesson every day until the particular point is estab- 
hshed The following procedure should be adopted. 

1. Tram the pupils to hear the sound accurately (this can best 
be done by training them to distingmsh between similar but dis¬ 
tinctive sounds). 

2. Train them to make the sounds correctly 

3. Practise until their use becomes automatic and unconscious 

If, for example, your pupils have difficulty with the o: sound 

(the usual nustake is to use the a sound instead), first get them 
to distinguish between the two sounds You can do this by writing 
wolds in two columns on the blackboard to illustrate the difference. 
The pairs of words should differ only in the sounds to be dis¬ 
tinguished . 


1 

2 

born 

bain 

cord 

card 

foim 

farm 

port 

part 


The teacher should read these words out to the class, first read¬ 
ing down the columns (same sound), then across the columns 
(contrasted sounds). This should be done seveial times to give the 
pupils practice in hearing the distinction in sounds so that their 
eai.s grow accustomed to them 

This can be tested by reading out a word from the blackboard 
and having the students wiite dovra the number of the column 
it comes from 

This ear training must be followed by speech training. Fust 
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the teacher reads the words again (first down, then across) getting 
the pupils to repeat them after liim, both in chorus and in small 
groups or individually. 

In the event of any difficulty he must concentrate on getting 
his pupils to form the sounds correctly (e g. by insisting on the 
correct tongue position or lip position as the case may be) 

Next follows intensive practice. 

The type of eai training excicise described above can be used 
for all types of sounds; for example, to illiistiate the difference 
between t and 9 or s and J • 



1 

2 


1 

2 



taught 

thought 

said 

shed 



tin 

thin 


sign 

shine 



tree 

three 


ass 

ash 



tom 

thorn 


mess 

mesh 


Sometimes moi e 

than two sounds 

may be 

used for this 

purpo.se. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

(i.) 

(i) 

(e) 

(e) 

(V) 

(b) 

(w) 

bead 

bid 

bed 

bad 

vie 

buy 

wliy 

peak 

pick 

peck 

pack 

veer 

beei 

wcir 

seat 

sit 

set 

sat 

vest 

best 

west 

Some 

further examples of 

ear 

tiaining 

exercises which may 


be devised in accordance with the standard and ability of the 
pupils are given below. 

1 The teacher says pairs of words, some differing in one sound 
{pan—port, sheep — ship, sing — sinlC}, and some exactly the same 
{here — hear). If the two words are diffeiciit, the pupils wiitc D; 
if they are the same, they write S. 

2 The teacher dictates a list of mimmal pairs {man — men, coat 
— caught, tree — three, etc.) He then writes them on the board 
and the pupils correct their hsts Next the teacher says one woid 
from each pair and the pupils underline this word in their lists. 

3. The teacher gives some key-words containing the sounds to 
be differentiated and numbers them; 1—0 sound as in thumb, 
2—S sound as in then, 3—t sound as in table, 4—d sound as in 
door. He says these sounds clearly several times. He then says a 
list of words each containing one or other of these sounds {thick, 
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turn, breathe, thorn, send, those, doze, sent, etc) The pupils wiite 
down the ntimber of the sound that occurs. 

4. The teacher writes two key-words on the blackboard each 
at the top of a column. He then writes a word in one column 
leaving the other column blank. The pupils either say or write 


the missing words" 




1 

2 

1 

2 

deed 

did 

fail 

veil 

feast 

— 

— 

vast 

peel 

— 

feel 

— 

— 

rich 

— 

view 

— 

shp 

fine 

— 


5. If it IS possible to have lists of woids printed on sheets, further 
exercises are possible: 

(a) Four or five words closely related in sound are given (e.g.; 
caught, cot, cut, cart, cat). The teachei then reads one of the words 
and the pupils underlme the word 

(b) Pupils aic given a list of words and told to mark those con- 
tainmg the same sound as that underhned iii the word at the head 
of the hst' 

build —bird, bid, bite, bell, busy 

These exercises, of course, also involve reading ability. 

In these exercises it is prefciable to use words fanuhar to the 
pupils This is not always possible particularly in the early stages, 
Wheie it IS not possible, do not waste time trying to explain the 
meanings of words 

Stress 

Sounds are produced when the air stream coming from the 
lungs is modified in various ways as it passes through the organs 
of speech The strength of this air stream varies according to the 
amount of effort we make to produce it, similarly the organs of 
speech may be used more oi less forcibly This gives rise to diffeient 
degiees of stress. These variations m stress are heard as variations 
m loudness. 

It IS convenient to distinguish two main degrees of stress, strong 
and weak. Foi convemence we often call the former ‘stressed 
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syllables’ and the latter ‘unstressed’. A stressed syllable sounds 
louder than the others. ' 

In English words of two syllables, the stress may fall on either 
of the syllables; in ^better, 'finish, 'carry, it is on the fust, m 
tms'take, be'lieve, re'ply, it is on the second. 

Sometimes a diffciciicc of meaning results from diUcieiit stress, 
eg.: 'conduct in), con'duct (v), 'protest (n), pio'test (v), 'frequent 
(adj), fu'quent (v) 

In compound words both elements are often stressed: 'slx'teen, 
'up'stairs, 'pre'paid But when used in sentences the stress pattern 
may change under the influence of rhythm: 

'aged Slx'teen but 'sixteen 'shillings', 
the 'room up'stairs but the 'upstairs 'room. 

Words of three syllables may have the stress on the fiist, second 
or third syllable: 'finishing, be'hevmg, undei'stand. 

Words of more than three syllables generally have their stress 
on the penultimate or the antipcnultimate syllable In these cases 
it is necessary to distinguish secondary stress which occuis on one 
of the first two syllables, jedu'cation, pio^nunci'ation, fiemo'cratic. 

In sentences some woids are more important than others' these 
are stressed, and the otheis lose their stress Generally nouns, 
adjectives, main verbs and adverbs are stressed; vdule articles, 
auxihaiy verbs, prepositions and conjunctions are not, e g : 

The 'train 'stopped at a 'number of 'stations 
'Which are the 'wintei 'months m 'India? 

The 'crow is a 'clever 'bird but the 'koel is 'cleverer than the 'crow. 

It will be seen that generally content words are sticssed while 
structure words are not. A certain number of structure words 
have two or more forms—one a strong form used when there is 
stress on the word, and one or more weak forms used when there 
is no stress As these words are usually not stressed, their weak 
forms aie very commonly found and it is essential to lealise their 
importance. 

The commonest of these words are the following: 

Articles- a, an, the 

Pronouns: me, we, he., she, him, her, his, us, you, your, them, 

that, who 
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Verbs' am, is, ate, was, were, have, has, had, can, shal 

will, could, should, would, do, does, must 

Prepositions ■ at, for, from, of, to 

Conjunctions as, but, or, than, that 

Teachers should consult the books mentioned above for detail 
and examples of these weak forms. 

It IS often possible for a learner to pionounce all the sound 
of English correctly, yet what is said still sounds unlike Englisl 
This is often because tJie stiess is misplaced Stress is a vital elemer 
in correct pronunciation and great attention to it is essentia 
When in doubt, consult a dictionary. 

Rhythm 

In connected speech the tendency in English is towards a rhythmi 
regularity of stresses. In the sentence. The ^hoy in the ^cornet c 
the ^room is Niolding a ^ted ''book there aie six stresses. Th 
number of unstressed syllables between stresses vanes from non 
to three—xXxxXxxxXxXxxXX. In saying this sentence th 
time taken to go fiom 1 to 2, from 2 to 3, from 3 to 4, from 4 t 
5, and from 5 to 6 is the same. To achieve this one obviously ha 
to go faster between 2 and 3 than between 1 and 2, and 4 and 5 
also faster ovei these than between 3 and 4, and quite slowl 
between 5 and 6. 

Rhythm can be practised by reciting groups of stiuctmes c 
the same pattern 

(a) 'This IS a 'book. (6) iTliat’s a 'pen, 

There are the girls Here’s the box. 

'Why have you come? Tlieie’s a dog 

When wiU she go Where’s he gone ? 

Where do they live? What’s she done? 

Go to the door Let me see. 

Sit at the desk. Go to bed. 

Singing songs and leciting poems also give useful practici 
The teacher should help in the early stages by beating time or b 
banging on his table. 

More advanced drills can be devised by constiucting grouf 
of sentences in which the number of unstressed syllables vari 
yet the sentences have to be recited regularly 

I don’t tlnnk that it’s true. (xXXxxX) 
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I can’t believe that it’s true. (xXxXxxX) 

It’s hard to behove that it’s true (xXxxXxxX) 

Intonation 

When we speak, by tightening or slackening the vocal cords we 
produce, quite unconsciously, variations in pilch These variations 
in pitch—intonation—add special significance to what is said. If 
we say the sentence Close the door with a fall in pitch on the word 
doot, then we are giving a very definite command If, liowevei, 
there is a use in pitch on the word door, then the sense is that of 
a pohte leqiiest. 

As in other aspects of language learmng, the influence of the 
mother tongue often leads to mistakes. For practical purposes 
there are three intonation patterns, or tunes, that the teacher of 
English should be able to control m his own speech, and insist 
on his pupils following- 

Tune / This has a falling tone on the most important syllable, 
and IS normally used for 

{a) ordinary, definite statements; 

Dinu IS a schoolboy. 

The farmers are working m the fields. 

I went theie yesterday morning. 

ib) questions reqiiiiing an answer other than ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
(i e questions beginning with such words as Who, What, 
Which, When, Why, How, Where, Whose)'. 

What ate they drinking 
Wheie will they sell their fish? 

Which are the winter months in India f 

(c) commands; 

Sit down 

Put the book on the table. 

{d) exclamations. 

How sad! 

What a lovely day' 

Tune II, This has a rise in tone which beguis on the most important 
3 
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syllable aud continues to the end of the utterance. It is usually 
used for 

(a) questions without question words (i.e. requiring the answer 
‘Fej’ or ‘W) 

Is she your sister? 

Are theie many big buildings m Calcutta? 

Do you ever see wild animals in the jungle near your farm ? 

(&) requests, polite commands, and pohte questions with ques¬ 
tion words; 

Please tell us about it 
Come in. 

Where are you going? 

(c) dependent sense groups; 

When you’re ready, we'll go. (Tune JI followed by Tune I), 

Tune HI. This has a fall followed by a rise and often denotes 
doubt, pohte contradiction, or contrast: 

{Is tomorrow a holiday^) No. I don’t think so. 

{The tiain leaves at five.) No At six. 

It wasn't me but Dinu. 

General Hints 

Prepare your teaching material from the point of view of all 
the above factors as carefully as m other respects Make sure you 
know the correct pionunciation of every word you aie going to 
use in a lesson, where the stresses come, how the rhythm moves 
regularly, and which intonation patterns are appiopriatc, 

Speak naturally aud do not shout. 

Correct mistakes immediately to prevent the development of 
bad speech habits 

Do not waste tune on points with which your pupils have no 
difficulty, but drill towards the end of the lesson those points 
which you have had to correct 

Say each new structure several tunes Your pupils cannot be 
expected to recognize it after only one or two repetitions. Once 
the structure has been correctly estabhshed the teacher should 
say httle, while the pupils practise its use intensively. 
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In days gone by, the teacher taught a chosen few by word of mouth, 
using very few aids. In our democratic age, however, education 
has become popular and widespread, and exclusively oial teaching, 
theiefore, cannot be the key to successful pedagogy. Our aim in 
teaching English is to impart certain skills without making the 
process of teaching and leaimng monotonous. Teaching aids serve 
a two-fold purpose: {a) they keep the class lively and interested 
by introducing variety, and {b) they make teaching effective by 
drilhng the language material in new situations till this maleiial 
becomes automatic. 

The teaching aids employed by the teacher of English are cither 
visual or audio-visual It is wrong to assume tliat all these aids 
aie very expensive and beyond the means of an average Junior 
High School. Some of the most useful and effective aids can always 
be found even in the most poorly equipped schools, but they arc 
not fully exploited and are used very rarely. 


The Blackboard 


The blackboard is a very important aid for teaching English. 
It IS used for various purposes In the first thiec or four months 
of oral teaching it is used for teaching pupils to read the words, 
phrases and sentences which they have learnt to use in speech, 

And after this the new language material is always presented on 
It to the class. 


Reading from the board lielps to fix in the mind the spelling 
of words and their order in phrases and sentences Sketches depict¬ 
ing Situations outside the classroom are also drawn on it The 
abiHty to diaw quickly on the board is one of the greatest assets 
of a teacher of Enghsh. For example, while drilhng the use of 
they as a sequence signal (Point 13) the teacher draws the picture 
of a tank and shows two buffaloes in it. He also shows a man 
s anding by the tank. He then describes the sketch and says ‘Those 
ye buffaloes They are his buffaloes. They are in that tank,’ The 
drawings on the board should not, however, be elaborate. 
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Match-Slick figures are recommended, for they can be drawn 
easily and quickly 

The Course Boole (Text-hook) 

Unfortunately, the majority of teacheis of English regard the 
course book as the be-all and end-all of English teaching The 
lesult is that they spend too much time on the content of the 
lessons and not enough time on the language in wliich that 
content has been presented. The course hook is merely an aid 
to language teaching. It helps to revise and leinforce the language 
material already taught. When the pupils can read and understand 
the language material used m a lesson, reading becomes interesting, 

Supplementary Readers 

Besides reinforcing the language material already taught, supple¬ 
mentary readers train pupils for reading in life which is mainly 
silent, This reading is essentially for content. 

Wall Pictures 

Wall pictures are an excellent teaching aid for they provide 
recreation and diversion by taking the pupils outside the classroom 
situation into the wider world. Incidentally, the pupils learn new 
woids, such as river-bank, farm, field, etc. Wall pictures are essen¬ 
tially used for teaching composition. They can be used in a variety 
of ways: 

(a) A scene of a pictuie may be described in the Piesent 
Continuous. 

Example (Wall Picture 4 —^IN THE BAZAAR) 

That boy is Dinu and that girl is Sita. They aie in the sweet¬ 
shop They are buying sweets from the sweet-seller. He is selling 
sweets to them. 

(b) A scene of the picture may be described in the Simple Futuie, 
(The teacher will tell the class that the pictuie shows what the 
Sharma family will do in the bazaar tomorrow) 

Example (Wall Picture 4—^IN THE BAZAAR) 

Mis Sharma will go to the vegetable shop tomorrow. Pier servant 
will go there too. He will cany his basket to the bazaar. Mrs 
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Sliaima will buy potatoes from the vegetable-seller She will put 
the potatoes into her servant’s basket 

(c) Similarly, a section of the picture may be described in the 
Simple Past. (The teacher will tell the class that the pictiue shows 
what the Sharma family did yesterday) 

Example (Wall Picture A —IN THE BAZAAR) 

Dinu and Sita went to the sweet-shop yesterday. They bought 
sweets fioin the sweet-seller. He sold sweets to them. 

(d) Questions may be drilled through these pictures. The teacher 
points to a character or an action or a thing in the picture, supplies 
the key-words (given in brackets below) and the pupils ask ques¬ 
tions and answer them 


Example (Wall Picture 4—IN THE BAZAAR) 


Pupil A to B' 
Pupil B 
Pupil B to C 
Pupil C 
Pupil C to D. 

Pupil D. 


(Is) Is that boy Dinu'^ 

(Answer) Yes, he is. 

(Is, in) Is he m the sweet-shop . 

(Answer) Yes, he is. 

(Is, buying) Is he buying sweets from the sweet- 
seller 

(Answei) Yes, he is 


(e) Stones may also be constructed fiom a senes of pictures. 


Flash Cards 

Flash cards are used for preparatory reading The caids are 
flashed before the class and the pupils read what is written on them, 
recogmzmg the words and inteiprcling them almost simultane¬ 
ously This helps the pupils to master the correct word-order and 
intonation-pattei n Flash cards can be made very easily. The writing 
on them should be in printscript. These cards may be used in 
different ways, e.g. for sentence-building, for matching words 
with objects, for giving orders, etc 


Gramophone Records 

Gramophone records enable the pupils to listen to the flawless 
rendenng’‘'of a lesson. They take the place of oral reading by the 
teacher. The teacher plays a record a few times and then asks the 
pupils to read the lesson. If they make mistakes, the record is 
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played again. The child is usually a better mimic than the teacher 
and these recoids, therefore, help greatly in establishing the correct 
habits of speech. 

The above is not an exhaustive list of teaching aids. There are 
many other useful aids—objects in the classroom, actions and 
gestures, the radio, the filmstrip, etc., which can be used profitably, 



VII 

PRESENTATION OF THE MATERIAL 

Of the four sldlls involved in language leanimg, undcrstaiicling 
the spoken language and speaking it arc basic to a full command 
of the language, and primary importance must therefore be givcm 
to oral teaching. Oral teaching with the aid of gestuics, actions 
and pictures comes first, reading and writing follow Morcovci, 
when reading and wilting have been introduced, they should not 
entail the use of any word or structure that has not aheady been 
estabhshed in oral teaching. 

Emphasis on oral teacliing should continue until the first 40 
points m the syllabus have been taught Tliey will normally take 
three to four months 

As the pupils will mutate the pionunciation of the teacher, he 
must endeavour to perfect his own way of speaking in all icspccls 
—sounds, stress, rhythm and intonation. 

The followmg are the main requirements on the part of the 
teacher for successful teaching: 

He must be able to speak and write the language fluently and 
accurately, and he should be able to read aloud effectively. Tliis 
involves (a) a knowledge of how to present the raatciial of a lesson 
and (b) skill in organising classwork for the practice of the 
material. 

In presenting any new teaching material the teacher mii.st a.sk 
himself the followmg questions. 

(а) What IS the function of the new words and structures being 
taught? 

(б) What are the learmug problems involved"^ 

(c) How can this material be effectively presented"^ 

Suppose the language material to be tauglit is the pair of pre¬ 
positions, m and on (Point 10) There are many uses of these pic- 
positions but here we have selected the commonest and the 
most useful ones. 

IN, ON (Point 10) 

We initiate the young pupil into English by teaching him how 
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to identify persons and objects m space— This is my fnend That 
IS your pen. Next, he is taught how to fix persons and objects m 
space and the words used at the beginiung aie heie, there and 
the piepositions in and on—My pen is in my hand. Yow fnend 
is on the veranda. In indicates that a person or thing is located 
in space inside something winch has volume, e.g. My pen is m 
my bag Sita is in the room. On is used to describe contact of a 
person or thing with a surface, horizontal or vertical, e g Your 
book IS on your table The picture is on the wall Tins distinction, 
at the early stages, must always be cleaily maintained The teacher 
should first demonstrate and drill the use of in and on in realistic 
classroom situations. 

Teaching IN and ON 

Step I The teacher points to his book (which he has already 
placed inside his bag) and his bag, and says (touching them m 
turn) ■ ‘This in my book. This is my bag. My book is in my bag.' 

The teacher now points to his pen (which is in Dinu’s box) 
and to Dmu’s box. He addresses Dinu and says: ‘That is my pen, 
That is your box. My pen is in your box ’ 

The teacher then points to Sita’s handkei chief (which is m 
Dipu’s hand) and to Dipu’s hand winch he holds up. He addresses 
Sita and says, ‘Your handkerchief is in his hand.' 

The teacher repeats the three sentences containing m and then 
he points to the objects and the pupils say the appropriate sentences 
— Your book is in your bag. Your pen is m his box. Her handkei chief 
IS in his hand. 

Step II. The teacher now creates a number of different situations 
to piactise the use of in. He suggests the key-word or words. He 
insists that the pupils should (a) point to the tlnng being described 
and {b) look towards the person they are talking to. The words 
and structures already taught should be revised. 

Examples 

(The key-words in brackets are supphed by the teacher.) 

Pupil A to B. {pencil, pocket) Your pencil is in my pocket. 

Pupil B to C: (rubber, hand) Her rubber is in your hand. 

Pupil C to D' (ball, basket) That ball is in your basket. 

Pupil D to E‘ (friend, room) My friend is in this looin. 

Step III. The teacher now points to his bag and to the flat 
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siiiface of the table on winch the bag has been placed, and stiys. 
‘Tins IS my bag. Tins is a table My bog is on this table.’ He then 
points to a glass and the seat of his chair on winch the glass has 
been placed, and says. ‘This is a glass This is my chair T/i/i gla.\\s 
in on my chaiv’ He points to a basket and to Diiiu s desk on winch 
the basket has been placed, and says: "That haikct is on Ins desk ' 
Then, the pupils point to the things and say the three sentences 
containing on—Your bag is on that table. That glass is on yoiii' 
chair That basket is on his desk. The teacJiei then lefers to dillerciu 
Hungs indicated in brackets below to drill the use of on. 

Examples 

Pupil A to B- (cap, head) His cap is on Ins head 

Pupil B to C; {penal, book) Her pencil is on this book 

Pupil C to D: {cup, box) That cup is on that box 

Pupil D to E: {stick, desk) My stick is on youi desk 

Step IV The teacher now helps the pupils to say two or tlnce 
connected sentences He points to the appropiiate peisims or 
things and supplies the key-words 

Teacher; That is Dmu He is my pupil. He is in this iiioni 

Pupil A; {Sita) That is Sita. {my fiend) She is my fiicnd, 

{room) She is in this room, 

Pupil B to C. {bag) That is your bag, {book, bag] Your book 
is in your bag 

Pupil C to D; {desk) This is a desk, {hook, dc.\k) Hi,'> book h 
on this desk. 

Pupil D to E. {Dmu) That is Dinu {box, chair) HiS box is on 
my chair. 

The teacher W'rites TABLE 2 given on page 2 of Didl.s and F.xa- 
cises m English, Book One on the boaid and a.sks the jHipils to 
read different sentences fiom it 

In subsequent lessons wall pictures may be used to take tlie 
children outside the classroom situation and to teach phrases like 
on that farm, an this wall, in this post-office, etc. 

In this handbook it is not possible to deal m detail with every 
single point in the syllabus. Hcie the intention is to give guidance 
to the teacher by illustrating a number of impoitant and some¬ 
times difficult points. The teacher should then gum a gootl idea 
of the general approach and so bo able to apjily the same principles 
to the rest of the syllabus. It will usually be desirable to drill a 
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teaching point in the positive, negative and interrogative forms and 
in all the tenses which have already been taught. 

IT (Point 11) 

The sequence signal it is used to refer to inanimate objects, 
birds and animals when they have already been mentioned. Pupils, 
therefore, should not in the early stages be allowed to begin a first 
sentence with it It must lefer back to something that has already 
been mentioned. It also helps in reinforcing the teaching of in 
and on and makes the spoken and written English of the pupils 
compact and concise 


Teaching IT 

Step I. Teacher (pointing to his book). This is a book It is 
my book. 

Teacher (pointing to Dinu's cap) That is his cap It is on 
his head. 

Teacher (pointing to an apple). This is an apple’ It is in my 
hand. 

The teacher repeats the sentences. He then points to the things 
and the pupils say the sentences 

Step II The teacher now points to some different objects and 
the pupils practise the structure. He supplies the key-words (given 
in brackets below), when necessary. 

Pupil A to B’ (ball) This is a ball. {It, your) It is your ball. 

Pupil B to C. (pen) This is a pen. (It, desk) It is on his desk. 

The teacher may, at this stage, make use of ‘Exercises in Conti¬ 
nuous Speech’, III on page 30 of Drills and Exercises in English, 
Book One. 

The teacher now draws some sketches on the board (a) to give 
pupils further practice in the use of it, (b) to teach new content 
vocabulary and (c) to help pupils to produce two or three well- 
knit sentences. 

Example 

The teacher draws a field on the board He shows the farmer 
in his field and also his cow, his horse and his goat grazing in it. 
The field also has a mango tree and a cock is sitting on its top¬ 
most branch. 

The teacher desciibes a part of the picture and then the pupils 
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describe it Then the teacher points to the other parts of tlie pictuic 
and suggests the key-words and the pupils describe those parts. 

Teacher- That is a farmer That is his hoi sc. It is in liis field. 

Pupil A: (cow) That is a cow. (Tt, his) It is his cow 

Pupil B. (goat) That is a goat. (It, his) It is his goat. (It, ficUl) 
It IS in his field. 

Pupil C. (tree) That is a tiee. (It, mango tree) Tt is a mango 
tiee. (It, field) It is in his field 

Pupil D: That is a cock. (It, his) It is his cock. (It, tree) Tt is 
in that tree. ' 

Similarly, the teacher could draw a girl on llic board The girl 
should be shown standing at a table with a banana in hei hand 
A guava and an apple should be shown on the table and an mange 
in a basket on the table. The teacher should describe a jiart of 
the picture and the pupils the rest of it 

Example 

Teacher: That is a banana It is her banana. It is iii her hand. 

Pupil A: (apple) That is an apple (It, her) It is her apple (It, 
table) It is on her table. 

Step IV The teacher writes on the board the set of .substiUilion 
tables given on page 13 of Drills and Exercises in English, Book 
One. Each pupil reads three connected sentences from the tables, 

The teacher then writes a set of three sentences fi om the tallies 
on the board and the pupils copy them in Iheir note-books. 

Example 

Tliis IS a book It is ray book. It is on this table. 

THE (Point 18) 

The common practice in traditional graniinar was to associate 
the definite article with certain common nouns and not with alis- 
tract nouns This is misleading. The fact is that the has definite 
functions to perform irrespective of the noun it modifies. A most 
important function is that m which it takes a situation and diaws 
a line round it defimng a whole context It then indicates that 
within the hmits of that situation or context tliere is only one 
object of the kind icfcired to. Thus it delimits a given situation 
and denotes the uniqueness of the object within Dio.sc limits. The 
difficulty is to determine the situation that is being limited. 
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In the situation of the universe theic is only one sun and one 
moon. Hence we use ihe and say ihe sun and the moon indicating 
that in the context of oui experience (in our solar system) there 
IS only one sun and only one moon. 

In the context of the classroom we have only one ceding aucl 
one floor, so we can very well say the ceiling and the floor Simi¬ 
larly, in the classroom there are many pupils but only one tcaclier, 
In this context we can therefoie say the teacher. In the wider 
context of the whole school, there aie many teaclieis but only 
one headmaster. So wo can say the heacimasiei 

It IS suggested that the definite aiticle should be taiigliL in one 
phonetic context-mt a time—first as So (before consonants) and 
later as 6i (before vowels). The following steps can he followed' 

*t 

Teaching THE 

Step 1. Revision of the material already tauglit —a and an will 
be recapitulated. 

Step 11. The teacher should say and demons Irate by gestures 
pointing clearly to the objects; 

‘That is a wall That is a wall. That is a wall That is a wall, 
(four walls) That is the ceiling (one ceiling) Tins is the floni (one 
floor).’ 

The teacher should point to these objects and ask .some of the 
pupils, one by one, to repeat what was said befoic' 

‘That is a wall That is a wall That is a wall. That is a wall, 
That is the ceihng This is the floor.’ 

The teacher will then point to the doors, windows, chair.s, desks, 
fan, blackboard, map, etc, in the classroom and the pupi).s will 
produce sentences using a and the 

Step HI. In order to give further piactice in the use of the definite 
article, the teacher says pointing to different pupils; ‘Ton are a 
pupil. You are a pupil . .’ and then pointing to himself- 'I 
am the teacher.' 

‘Mr Sharma is a teacher Mr Verma is a teacher. Miss Rastogi 
is a teacher Miss Smith is a teacher. I am a teacher Mr Johri 
IS the headmaster.' 

The pupils repeat these sentences with the necessary mnLlifica- 
tions—I am a pupil. You are a pupil. Hari is a pupil , , Mr Sharma 
IS the teacher 

For additional practice the teacher should draw the picture of 
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a village conlaimng a number of houses, a number of fields, a 
number of bullock-carts, a number of cows and buffaloes and 
one well, one post-office, one panchayatghai and one school. He 
should point to the objects and ask the pupils to say sentences 
using a and- the : 

That is a house. That is a house That is a house. That is the 
temple. 

That IS a tree That is a field That is a cow. That is the village 
well. 

After this, the pupils can piactise the without contrasting it 
with a or an That is the village road That is the village school. 
That IS the village post-office. 

Step IV. Oral Composition 

In oral composition the items taught earlier should also be 
used. The teacher should point to a wall picture oi the pictures 
drawn by him on the board and ask the pupils to say a few 
connected sentences. 

Key-words should be written on the board. 

Example 

the Sharma family, the village post-office, the village temple 

Pupil A; That is the Sharma family Those are Mr Ramesh 
Shaima and Mrs Gita Shaima They are in the village 
post-office. 

Pupil B That boy is Dinu and that boy is Dipu. They are 
there. They are in the village temple. 

COMING—GOING (Point 22) 

Coming is normally used when the direction of movement is 
towards tlie speaker. 

Going is normally used when the direction of movement is 
away from the speaker. 

When a pupil moves to the teacher’s table, other pupils should 
use go and not come, e g. Ram is going to the teacher's table. 

Going IS also noimally used when the direction of movement 
is from one point to another without reference to the speaker, 

The teachei is going from the blackboard to Ram’s seat 

Coming normally imphes here. Going normally implies there. 
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This IS our room Dinii is coming heie. That is Ihe post-office, 
Dipu IS going theie. 

Teaching COMING—GOING 

Step I The teacher asks one of the pupils to come to liim, This 
can be done by signalling and saying, ‘Come here ’ As the pupil 
comes to the teacher, he says, ‘You are coming to my table. You 
are coming here ’ 

A few more pupils are called by name and asked to come to 
the teacheTs table, and as each of the pupils approaclics, the 
teacher says to the class; ‘Mohan is coming to my table Shecla 
is coming to my table. Ram and Diiiu are coming to my table,’ 

The teacher goes slowly towards the pupils, one by one, and 
as he goes, the pupil towards whom he is going says, ‘You are 
coming to ray desk.’ 

Step II. The teacher calls thiee pupils, Dinu, Dipii and Hari, 
to his table and as they come, he says, ‘Dinu is coming to iny 
table. He is coming here. Dipu is coming to my table, He is coming 
here Han is coming to my table. He is coming here.’ Then, one 
by one, the pupils go to their seats, and as they go, the teacher 
says, ‘Dinu is going to his desk. He is going there. Dipu is going 
to his desk He is going there. Han is going to his desk. He is 
going theie.’ 

Step III. Now Dinu goes from his seat to the blackboard and 
the other pupils say, ‘Dinu is going to the blackboard ’ Dinu say.s, 
‘I am going to the blackboard.’ Next, addrc.ssiiig Dinu, the other 
pupils say, ‘You are going to the blackboard' Then Dipu goes 
to the door and, as he goes, the other pupils say, ‘Dipu is going 
to the door. He is going there ’ Dipu says as he goes, ‘I am going 
to the door. I am going there.’ Then, Han goes to the window 
and, as he goes, the other pupils, addressing liini, say, ‘You aie 
gomg to the window. You are going there.’ 

Step TV. Going and coming should now be practised with from 
and to. 

Examples 

Dinu IS coming from his desk to my table, 

Dipu is going from the door to the window. 

Sita and Gita are going from tlieir desks to the blackboard. 
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The piocedure to be followed is the same as in Step III above. 
The pupils should practise the new item both with singular and 
plural subjects 

Step V. A language game can be played to drill these structuies. 
Divide the class into two teams, X and Y. These teams should 
face each other. When two members of team X go to Y, the 
statements made by members of team Y will be: 

A is coimng heie. B is coming here A and B are coimng here. 
They are coming here 

Members of team X wiU make the following statements- 
A IS going there. B is going there. A and B are going there. They 
are going there. 


THE SIMPLE PAST (Point 38) 

The teaching of Enghsh starts in our schools with the present 
fonns of the neutral verb ‘to be’—e. amjislare (I am your fiiend. 
My book is on my table. Those boys are my brothers.) This is 
followed by the Present Continuous forms of the verb. The Present 
Continuous is introduced first as it is easily demonstrable and 
is therefore easily taught and practised. When the pupils get the 
idea of NOW and when they can handle action and motion verbs 
in the present, they are taught the Simple Future and the Simple 
Past. 

Wlule teaching the Simple Future and the Simple Past, the 
teacher should run through all the verbs taught in the Present 
Continuous and teach their future and past forms, Difficult past 
forms hke b) ought, taught, caught (which introduce vowel and 
consonant changes) may be’introduced later. 

Teaching the SIMPLE PAST {SVO; SVOE) 

Step I The teacher performs a series of actions and the pupils 
say what he is doing (a) He slowly opens his umbrella and Dinu 
says, ‘You are opemng your umbrella ’ He then closes his umbrella 
(Z?) He draws a picture on the board. As he is drawing it, Dipu 
says, ‘You are drawing a picture on the board.’ He then rubs off 
the picture (c) He gives some floweis to Sita. As he does so, she 
says, ‘You are giving flowers to me.’ He then takes them from 
her and puts them on his table. 
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The teacher now addresses the class and hn.ys 

‘/ opened my iimb/ella. I drew a picture on ihc hoaid. I pare 

flowers to Sita ’ 

The pupils repeat the sentences with tlie ncccssaiy changes 
getting the cue from the teacher wlio points to tire objects and 
suggests the key-woids, i e. opened, drew and gave. He (lien wiitcs 
these sentences on the boaid—Tow opened your ii/nhielJa. You 
drew a picture on the board You gave floweis to Sita 
Step 11. The teacher gives some commands As a few pupils 
carry them out, the others say what they are doing 
Teacher to Dinu and Dipir Count your books, please 
He points to Han who says, ‘They aie counting their books,’ 
Dinu and Dipu then put their books away 
Teacher- Sita, throw the ball to Rahim. 

The teacher points to Rahim who says, ‘Sita is tin owing the 
ball to me ’ 

The teachei then takes the ball from Rahim. 

Teacher to Karim. Close the door, please 
The teacher points to Suresh who says, ‘Karim is closing the 
dooi ’ 

He then opens the door. 

The teacher then addresses the class and says- 
‘Dinu and Dipu counted their books. Siki thiew the hall in Rahim. 
Karim closed the door.' 

He says the sentences again and the pupils iciicat them. lie 
then writes the sentences on the boaid. 

Step HI. The teacher now creates diffeicnt situations to drill the 
past forms of these six verbs. 

Examples 

1 Dinu opened his desk, 

2. Those girls opened their fans. 

3. My friend drew a horse on the board. 

4. The teacher drew a bird on the boaid 

5. You gave a rupee to me. 

6. I gave a book to you 

7. He counted Sita’s pencils, 

8. She counted her books m the classroom. 

9. The boys threw their bags into the corner. 

10 The girls threw their pens on the flotir. 
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11 Dipii closed Ms book. 

12. The girl closed her box, 

The teacher now (a) describes a situation in three orfoiii senlcnces, 
and after he has done it the pupils describe it He then (b) creates a 
number of diffeient situations and the pupils describe them 

Examples 

(a) Teacher; My friend opened his umbrella He closed it He put 
it on that table, It is there now 

(b) Pupil A (Teachei points to a pictiiie) That is a picture. 
(chew) Kamil diew it. (gave) She gave it to Dipu, (desk, now) It is 
on Ms desk now. 

Pupil B: (bags) Those are then bags, (counted) The boys counted 
them (thew, float) They threw them on the flooi (there, now) 
They are there now 

He then writes the key-words (of a situation already described) 
on the board and the pupils write the sentences in their note¬ 
books 

Example 

friend opened . closed then put table. 

IS now. 

My friend opened his umbiclla. He closed it then He put it 
on the table. It is there now 

Similar exercises in continuous speech are given on pages 34-36 
of Dulls and Exeicises in English, Book One 
Wall pictuies may also be used to drill the use of the past foims 
of the verbs. For example, the teacher uses Wall Picture No. 4— 
IN THE BAZAAR. He tells his pupils that Dmu, Sita, Dipu and 
Kamu went to the bazaar ycstciday and that the picture shows 
what they did there. The pupils then descube the situation with 
the teacher’s help 

Example 

Dmu and Sita went to the sweet-shop yesteiday. They bought 
sweets from the sweet-seller. The sweet-seller sold sweets to them. 
Dimi gave a rupee to Mm. He put the sweets into his bag then. 

QUESTION PATTERNS 

A language has many important functions among which are 
4 
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In ask Questions and (c) to give commands. 

(a)tomakestatemen ( ) t q 

“f »t ,1 te ’vUabus q^bb” 'bparatci r.om .state. 

rSfm Mewtag are acme of the reaaotta for tlo.ng so. 

. •a.i»c nf <;iiccessful le.iching is to teach 

t !!i"flTm/Tlie statement pattern and most question 

pattams “« a b S) LvO (Ho ts totaling a boob) 

pattern is SvO (Thi a ) 

md tbo qa““ P“ jj both hksc conllictiiig .slrtic 

(Is lie reading conflisioil in the imnds of 

rp"u - b^ *»'• •» 

“'l!!other important p.tnoiple .» to mmimrso the learn,ng load 

Tf wp teach both these structuies together, the learning load wi 1 
If we teach assimilate the material, 

It ^Xrefore desirable that question patterns should be taught 

^TaswX, the question-answer technique which teachers tend 
to flw^s ^syehologteally unsound because this technique helps 
0 build up an attitude of mind which miagine.s that eveiy state- 
Int must have a question. The aim of Icaehmg the question 
“attern is to enable the pupils to ask questions, but when he 
qltion-answer technique is followed the teacher does all he 
questiomng and the pupils do not get any opim.Lumty to pracli^ 
questions. They remain passive listeners as hii as qiicolions arc 

concerned, . , , j 

It must be realised that most of the students m schools and 
colleges cannot ask questions m English coricctly because they 
have not had adequate practice in these patterns. If the questions 
are separated from the statements, the pupils will get a chance to 
practise these patterns thoroughly. The learning load will he small 
and the teaching of statements will be reinforced. 

Yes—No questions require answcis with 7ef or No 


Examples 

Q Have you seen the Red Foit? 
Ans. Yes, I have. (No, I haven’t,) 
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Q Will you see me this evening? 

Ans. Yes, I will (No, I won’t.) 

The following suggestions should be borne in mind when teach¬ 
ing tins pattern 

This item should first be taught only with AmlIsjArelWasjWere. 

The sequence signals it and they should be used in the answers. 

Examples 

Q, Is this a coat? 

Ans. Yes, it’s a coat 

Q Are those pencils'? 

Ans. Yes, they’ie pencils. 

The intonation pattern of this type of question differs from 
the intonation pattern of statements. It has a rise in tone on the 
last stressed syllable (See Chapter V, page 24). 

When demonstrating this structure, the teacher should pause 
for an answer looking expectantly at the pupils to make them 
understand that a question has been asked. 

Teaching ISIAMIAREjWASIWERE. . ? (Point 41) 

Step I. The teacher points to a pencil, a book and a pen, one 
by one, and as he points to them, he says. This is a pencil. This 
IS a book. This is a pen ’ (Tune I) Then he points to his coat and 
says, ‘Is this a coat?' (Tune II) He pauses for an answei looking 
expectantly at the pupils. They will probably say, ‘That is a coat.’ 
The teacher should accept the answer and modify it adding Yes 
at the beginning and using the sequence signal it —‘ Yes, it's a coat.' 
He should then ask the pupils to repeat this answer. 

Next he should point to a bag, a knife and a cap and say,‘ Tins 
(That) is a bag. This (That) is a kmfe This (That) is a cap ’ (Tune 
I). And then, pointing to a ball, he should ask, ‘Is this (that) a 
balP' (Tune II) The pupils’ answers should be corrected and 
supplemented as before, if necessary. He should insist on it being 
used instead of this or that in the answers. 

Step II. Now, the teacher points to some objects, pictures and 
persons and asks questions. The pupils answer them as before, 

Teacher; Is this a chair? 

Pupil A: Yes, it’s a chair. 
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Teaclier (pointing to the picture of a tree on tlie board). Is that 


a tree? 

Pupil B . Yes, It’s a tree. 

Teacher (pointing to Dinn) Is that Dinii. 


Pupil C YeS) iL s Diiiu 

Step III At this stage llie Lcaclier jioiiUs to these .iiid other 
objects pictiiiGS and persons and says to tlic pupils. Ask a question; 
(explaiUg that he means that they should ask a question) 

The answers should be given by other pupils 


Teacher (pointing to a table). Ask a tpieslion 
Pupil Ai Is that a table? 

Pupil B: Yes, it’s a table. 

Teacher (pointing to the picture of a house diawn on th 
boaid)' Ask a question 
Pupd C Is that a house'? 

Pupil D. Yes, It’s a house. 

Teachei (pointing to Sita)- Ask a question. 

Pupil E; Is that Sita? 

Pupil F. Yes, it’s Sita. 

The same proceduie may be followed for leachint' and drillini 
the following questions. (The appiopnate answcis .sliould also ti' 
practised) ■ 

1. Is he a pupil■? (Yes, he’s a pupil.) 

2. Is she a pupil? (Yes, she’s a pupil ) 

3 Is that woman a teachei'? (Yes, shc’.s a teacher.) 

4. Is that man a farmer? (Yes, he’s a farmer) 

5, Is that pen on the table? (Yes, it’s on the table.) 

6 Am I a teacher? (Yes, you’re a teacher.) 

7. Are you a pupil'? (Yes, I’m a pupil,) 


Step IV The teacher writes Substitution Table 12 given oiipagj 
6 of Drills and Exercises in English, Book One. Each pupil reads 
three questions and their answers from the table and then writes 
them in Ins note-book. 

For teaching questions beginning with IVas and HY/e the tcachf 
should proceed in the following way; 

He should say, ‘Ram was here yesterday. I was lieic yesteida) 
Dinu was here yesterday (Tunc 1) Was Molum here ye.sterdaf: 
(Tune II) 
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The rest of the procedure will be the same as in the pieceding 
questions The pupils should piactise as many dilTeient questions 
as possible. Heie are a few examples: 

Was yesterday Monday? 

Was yestciday a holiday? 

Was the headmastei in his office yesterday afternoon? 

Were you heie yesterday mormng? 

Were your friends in the playground this inorning'^ 

Were Dinu and Dipu in the gaidcn the day before yesteidayt 

The next step m teaching the Yes—No questions will be to 
introduce the vSV(OE) pattern Aie they running? Is he reading 
a book? Aie you putting a book on the table? (Points 42 and 43) 
This IS followed by the introduction of Will and Did in question 
patterns (Points 44 and 45) 

Negative answers may next be introduced, followed by short 
answers, both positive and negative. 

In tcaclung questions beginning with an asking word (Points 
50-60), it should be remembered that the intonation pattern is 
the same as that for a statement (Tune I) 

TELLING THE TIME (Point 66) 

Childien should be taught to tell the time in English directly 
from a clock without any refcience to the coricsponding tune 
expressions in the mother tongue The time expressions to teach 
from a clock are; (two) o’clock] half past (three); a quarter past 
(four), a quaitei to (five); (ten) minutes past (three) or ten past 
(three) and (ten) minutes to (two) or (ten) to (two). The teacher 
should bear m mind that the word minutes should be used with 
all numbers which aie not multiples of 5 For example, we cannot 
say Tour to two’ or ‘thiee past five’. We must say foui minutes 
to two or thiee minutes past five. But we can say five to six 
or five minutes to six, twenty past eight or twenty minutes past 
eight. 


Teaching IJOW TO TELL THE TIME 
Step 1. The teacher should either bring a clock into the class 
or draw several clocks on the board, each showing a different 
time. The use of a large model clock would be very helpful. 



2 o’clock 3 o’clock 

The teacher should point to the first clock and say ‘Tins is 
a clock This is its big hand and tins is its small hand The small 
hand is the hour hand and the big hand is the minute hand. The 
hour hand is at 1 and the minute hand is at 12. The time is 
1 o’clock.’’ 

Step IT The pupils should point to the clock and repeat the 
sentences from their seats substituting That for This 
Now the teacher should point to the second clock and proceed 
as follows 

Teacher (pointing to the minute hand and prompting the pupils): 

The minute hand . . 
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Pupil A: The minute hand is at 12. 

Teacher (pointing to the hour hand and prompting): 

The hour hand... 

Pupil B; The hour hand is at 2. 

Teachei: The time .... 

Pupil C- The time is 2 o’clock. 

In this way, he should teach 3 o’clock, 4 o'clock, etc. 

Step III. Pointing to the hands of the clock, a pupil says: ‘The 
hour hand is at 12 and the minute hand is at 5. It is 5 o’clock.’ 

The teacher now moves the hands of the clock and the pupils 
tell the time stating clearly where the hour and the minute hands arc. 

After adequate drill in the above sentences, the teacher points 
to the clock and asks, ‘ What’s the time The pupils answer, ‘It’s 
- o'clock.' 

Now the teacher moves the hands of the clock and the pupils 
ask the question ‘What’s the time?’ and answer, ‘It’s - o’clock.’ 

Step IV. Following the same procedure, the teacher should now 
teach half past, a quarter past and a quarter to. 

To teach half past, for example, he should point to the hands 
of the clock and say, ‘The minute hand is at 6 and the hour hand 
is between one and two. The tme is half past 1 ’ 

Step V. Composition—Oral and Written 

The teacher draws a big clock on the boaid and writes Dinu’s 
clock under it The time shown on the clock is 6 o’clock. He 
writes the following key-words on the board’ 

That 

Whose ? 

Dinu’s 

Is big ? 

Yes, 

Where hands ? 

hour 6, minute hand 12. 

What’s ? 

It’s 

With the help of the key-words the following conversation is 
produced orally and then it is written out by tlie pupils in their 
note-books 

Han. That is a clock Whose clock is it? 
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Mohan- It’s Dinu’s clock Is it a big clock'? 

Shyam; Yes, it is. Where are its hands? 

Dipu. The hour hand is at 6 and the minute hand is at 12. 

What’s the time? 

Govind. It’s 6 o’clock 

A few other clocks may be drawn on the board showing half 
past —, a quarter past —, a quarter to —, — minutes past —, —minutes 
to —, etc, and oral and written composition may be based on 
them as above. 

After teaching these time expressions the teacher should try 
to use them whenever there is an opportunity to do so 

DETERMINATIVE PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES (Point 75) 
These prepositional phrases identify or deternune the things 
or persons immediately precedmg them. Their function is the 
same as that of determinative relative clauses, and they are used 
very frequently in English. Where a thing or person can be identified 
by either a relative clause or a prepositional phrase, the latter is 
usually preferred. For example, the sentence The man in the corner 
vrnj wounded m the last war will usually be preferred to The man 
who IS in the coiner iras- wounded m the last war 

Teaching DETERMINATIVE PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 

Step I. The teacher points to the objects in the followmg sentences 
and says: 

‘This is a rose. It is on my bag. It is red.’ 

‘That IS a rose. It is on Dinu’s desk It is yellow.' 

‘The rose on my bag is red The rose on Dmu’s desk is yellow.' 
The teacher repeats the last two sentences clearly and then 
writes them on the board. 

Agam, making appropriate gestures, the teacher says. 

‘This is a pen. It is in my hand. It is blue.’ 

‘That IS a pen. It is in Karim’s hand. It is green ’ 

‘The pen in my hand is blue.’ 

‘The pen in Karim's hand is green.' 

Step H Teacher: Now I will point to different things and you 
describe them in smgle sentences using the words I give. 

Teacher (pointing to Dinu’s cap)- head^ clean 
Pupil A- The cap on Dinu’s head is clean 
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Teacher (pointing to the stick in his hand): hand, long 
Pupil B. The stick m your hand is long. 

Teacher (pointing to a boy behind the boaid). hoard, tall 
Pupil C; The boy behind the board is tall 
Teacher (pointing to the bag under pupil D’s chair); chair, old 
Pupil D' The bag under my chair is old. 

Teacher (pointing to a boy at the door)' dooi, shot! 

Pupil E: The boy at t]ie door is short. 

Teacher (pointing to a boy in front of Gopi)' Gopi, Han 
Pupil F. The boy in front of Gopi is Hari 
Step III. The teacher uses the picture on page 5 in Head and 
Learn, Book Two—WHAT COLOUR IS IT^ to reinforce the 
new point and to practise the prepositions and prepositional phrases 
aheady taught in the first year. The teacher describes one section 
of the picture, 

Teacher' The old man at the door is the gardener. The flower 
in his hand is a rose. He is putting it into a bowl. 

The teacher now pomts to the picture of the gardener’s son 
and suggests the key-words given in brackets below. The pupils 
describe the situation. 

Pupil A: (door, gardener's son) The boy at the door is the 
gardener’s son. 

Pupil B: (sitting) He is sitting on the floor 

Pupil C. (sitting, with) He is sitting on the floor with his father. 

Pupil D: (hand, rose) The flower in his hand is a rose. 

Pupil E: (putting, bowl) He is putting it into a bowl 
Pupil F. The boy at the door is the gardenei’s son. He is sitting 
on the floor. He is sitting on the floor with his father. 
The flower in his hand is a rose He is putting it into 
a bowl. 

Other situations in the picture may be described in the same 
way; 

Pupil G' (girl, white frock, Kamu) The giil in the white frock is 
Kamu. (learning English, John) She is learning English 
from John, (pencil, hand) Her pencil is in her hand 
(short) It IS short. 

Pupil H: (hoy, blue shirt, Dinu) The boy in the blue shirt is Dinu. 

(sitting, chair) He is sitting on his chan, (pencil, hand, 
yellow) The pencil in his hand is yellow 
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Pupil I; (girl, yellow frock, Sita) The girl m the yellow frock 
IS Sita. {pencil, hand, red) The pencil in her hand is 
red. {short) It is short. 

Pupil J: {boy, green shirt, Dipu) The boy in the green shirt is 
Dipu. {pencil, hand, blue) The pencil in his hand is 
blue {long) It is long 

Step IV. The teacher draws a set of four substitution tables on 
the board. The pupils read four connected sentences from the 
tables and then write them m their note-books 
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1 

1 bundles 


t 

bags 


They will carry their 

with them 

1 baskets 


j boxes 

1 



Example 

The men at the well are fanners. The bundles under the tree 
are theirs. They will go home m half an hour. They will cany 
their bundles with them. 

A {AN), ONE—ANOTHER (Point 79) 

This item is used to identify members of a senes of more than 
two. The first member referred to will be identified by a, an or 
one and each of the rest of the members by onothe). These need 
not, however, be in a fixed order. 

Generally speaking, one is used instead of a (an) when the 
members of a series are in different positions or possess diffeient 
attributes or belong to different persons or are eninneiated or 
identified or are performing different actions. 

Examples 

{a) These are my books. One book is on the table Another 
book is on the stool. Another book is on the floor. 

(b) Those are my pupils. One pupil is tall Another pupil is 
short. Another pupil is fat. Another pupil is thin. 

(c) These are pencils. One pencil is mine Another pencil is 
yours. Another pencil is his. Another pencil is hers. 

(cl) Those are five girls That is one giil. That is another girl 
That IS another girl. That is another girl That i.s anotlier 
girl 

(e) Those are three girls. One girl is Sita. Another girl is Gita 
Another girl is Sheela, 

(/) Those aie three farmers. One farmer is ploughing the field. 
Another farmer is sowing the seed Another fanner is 
sitting in the field. But- 

(g) That IS a book. That is another book. That is anothci book. 
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Teaching A (AN), ONE—ANOTHER 

Step I. The teacher points to some of the pupils, one by one, 
and says, ^That’s a boy. That's anothei boy. That's another boy. 
That’s another boy.’ 

He now points to a few chans, one by one, and says, ‘That’s 
a chair. That’s another chair. That’s another chair. That’s another 
chair That’s another chair.’ 

The teacher points to different series of things or gioups of 
children in the classroom and the pupils say sentences using a 
and another. 

Pupil A. That’s a desk. That’s another desk. That’s another 
desk. That’s another desk 

Pupil B. Ramesh is a boy. Mohan is another boy. Suresh is 
another boy. Han is another boy Gopi is another 
boy 

Step II. The teacher now uses one instead of a He points to 
four pencils of different colouis—blue, red, yellow and green 
—and says, ‘These are four pencils. One pencil is blue, anothei 
pencil is red, another pencil is yellow and another pencil is green.’ 

One and another may now be drilled with mine, yours, his and 
hers. The teacher should get three pencils from three pupils and 
put them with Ins pencil on the table and then say to one of 
those pupils' 

‘These are pencils. One pencil is mine Another pencil is yours 
Another pencil is his (hers) Another pencil is his (hers).’ 

The pupils should point to the pencils and repeat the statements 
with the necessary modifications 

Then the teacher may get their books from a few pupils, hold 
them up m Ins hand and say, ‘These aie books.’ The pupils will 
then say, ‘One book is Han’s Another book is Moti’s Another 
book is mine (yours) ’ Chairs, desks, bags, etc., may be used to 
practise one and another with mine, youis, his and heis 

Step III. The teacher now puts four books in different places 
—one on the table, anothei on the floor, another on the desk and 
another on the chair He points to all the books and says, ‘Those 
are books ’ Then, he points to the book on the table and supplies 
the key-word one book 

Pupil A; One book is on the table. 

Teacher (pointing to the book on the floor): Another .. 
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Pupil B: Another book is on the floor. 

Teacher (pointing to the book on the desk)' Another. 

Pupil C: Another book is on the desk, 

Teacher (pomting to the book on the chan): Anotho 

Pupil D Another book is on the chair. 

Other similar situations may be built and described by the 
pupils using one and anothei. 

Step JV. The teacher asks four of llie pupils to do foui dilTeieiit 
things—^to diaw a picture, to icad a book, to wiitc a letter and 
to eat fruit Other pupils are asked to describe what those four 
aie doing, using one and another They will say. ‘Those boys are 
in the corner. One boy is drawing a picture, anollier boy is reading a 
book, anothei boy is writing a letter and another boy is eating fruit ’ 

Further situations may be built by asking a few pupils to come 
to the front of the class and perform different actions. 

Step V Composition—Oral and Wiitten 

The teacher refers to the above situation and liclps the pupils 
to say the following connected sentences. 

Those are boys. They are in the corner One boy is Dmu Another 
boy IS Dipu. Another boy is Hari Another boy is Moti One 
boy is drawing a picture. Another boy is writing a letter Another 
boy IS leading a book. Another boy is eating fruit. 

The pupils should write in their note-books what tJicy pro¬ 
duced orally, 

ONE~THE OTHER (Point 80) 

This item is used to identify members of a series of two It will 
never operate in a senes of more than two. The first member 
referred to will be iclentilied by one and the second by the other 
It should be noted that both one and the other are being taught 
here as adjectives. 


Teaching ONE—THE OTHER 

Step I It is advisable to begin with natural senes of two— hands, 
eyes, ears, etc. 

The teacher shows his hands to the pupils and says, ‘These 
are my hands. This is one hand and this is the other hand.’’ 
Similaily, poinfilig to Ms eyes and .ears, lie says: 

‘These '^hi's> 1s\'mm eym 


‘These a 


.|-e‘1ily'*edfs'.'-^Y7f.sI' filter ear.’ 
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Step II. The teacher points to the eyes, ears, hands and legs 
of some of the pupils, one by one, and as he points to them the 
pupils say the following sentences- 

Pupil A- These are my ears Tins is one ear and this is the 
other ear. 

Pupil B- These are my legs This is one leg and tlus is the other leg. 
Pupil C to D Those are your eyes That’s one eye and that’s 
the other eye. 

Pupil D to E Those are your hands. That’s one hand and that’s 
the other hand. 

Step III The teacher now draws a few pictures on the board 
and supplies the key-words. The pupils describe the pictures using 
the key-words. 

Examples 

A picture of two boats, one going up the river and the other 
going down the river, is drawn. 

Teacher (pointing to the boat going up the liver) One boat. ,. 
Pupil A. One boat is going up the river 
Teacher (pointing to the boat going down the river)' The other. . 

Pupil B The other boat is going down the river. 

A picture of two parrots, one green and the other red, is drawn 
Teacher (pointing to the green parrot). One parrot. 

Pupil C One parrot is green. 

Teacher (pointing to the red parrot)- The other 
Pupil D: The other parrot is red. 

The teacher may also build a few physical situations to prac¬ 
tise one and the other. 

Examples 

1 Two boys in front of the class—one reading a book and 
the other writing on the board. 

2. Two pupils in the corner—one jumping and the other clapping. 
Where Wall Picture 2—COLOURS—for Class VII is available, 
the teacher should make use of it to drill one and the other further. 

Examples 

1 One boat is small and the other boat is big. 

2. One boat is going up the river and the other boat is going 
down the river. 
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3 One boat is canying men and the other boat is carrying 
women. 

4 Two women are coming down the moimtain. One woman 
IS fat and the other woman is thin 

5 One woman is wearing a blue sari and the other woman is 
wearing a green san 

6. One woman is carrying a bundle on her head and the other 
woman is canying liei brother on her back. 

Step IV The teacher now takes two pencils (one long and red 
and the other short and blue) and puts one on the table and the 
other on the floor The pupils describe the situation with tlic help 
of the key-words supplied by the teacher using one and the other 
Each pupil lepeats what has been said earlier and adds another 
sentence to it. 

Teacher (pointing to the pencils) Those .. 

Pupil A. Those are two pencils 

Teachei (pointing to the pencils on the table and the floor)- 
table, floor. , 

Pupil B- Those are two pencils One pencil i.s on the table 
and the other pencil is on the floor. 

Teacher (pointing to the pencils), long, short.. . 

Pupil C: Those aie two pencils. One pencil is on the table 
and the other pencil is on the floor. One pencil is 
long and the other pencil is short 

In the same way, red and blue should also be used with one 
and the other. 


Step V. The pupils make three sets of sentences from the follow¬ 
ing tables and write them in their note-books. 
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The 


tall 

fat 

old 


man 
IS a 


I 


barber 

carpenter 

shopkeepei 


and 

the 


short 

thin 

young 


man 
is a 


tailoi 

gardener 

mason 


Example 

Two men are standing at the gate One man is tall and the other 
man is shoit The tall man is a barber and the short man is 
a tailor. 


HAVE—HAS 

Haye is not intioduccd until the second year of Enghsh as it 
is a complex form, difficult to teach and use with confidence, 
The difficulty arises laigely because of its very wide area of meaning. 
In the Jumor High School, however, we teach only four diffeient 
meamngs of have: 

(i) to indicate permanent connections and possessions, e.g. 

My friend has long legs I have a car. 

(/i) to indicate habitual actions, e g I have a bath every morning. 

(tii) to foim the perfect tenses, eg/ have been living here since 

1950 The farmer has sold all Ins wheat 

(iv) to indicate obligation, e.g. He has to woik hard for his living. 

The teaching of have is furthei complicated by the fact that 
It sometimes behaves as a regular verb (it forms its negative and 
interrogative forms with do, does, did) and sometimes as an ano¬ 
malous fimte (it forms the negative with not alone and the interro¬ 
gative by inversion). 

In the uses mentioned above, have in (i) and (/v) behaves in 
either way, in (li) only as a regular verb and in (hi) as an anomalous 
fimte (functioning as an auxiliary). 

Examples 

(i) You have a large house. 

You haven’t a large house. You don’t have a large house. 

Have you a large house ? Do you have a large house 7 

(n) I have breakfast at seven. 

I don’t have biealcfast at seven. 

Do I have breakfast at seven? 
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(lii) He has gone to the market. 

He hasn’t gone to the market. 

Has he gone to the market"? 

(iv) You have to go. 

You haven’t to go. You don’t have to go. 

Have you to go ? Do you have to go"? 

It is better to avoid confusion by teaching only the anomalous 
finite forms m (i) and (iv) to begin with 
We fiist introduce have in the meaning of peimancnt connections 
and possessions. The positive, negative and inteiiogative foims 
of have in this meaning aie tlioioughly practised and then the 
past form is intioduced. Hindi and Urdu do not possess an ccpii- 
valent of have in this meaning and theicfore where those languages 
are the mothei tongue of the pupils cleai verbal contexts should 
be built up 

Teaching HAVE—HAS (Point 86) 

Step I The teacher points to his hands and says, ‘These aie 
my hands. This is one hand and this is the olliei hand I have 
two hands.’ He then addiesses the class and says, ‘Chiklien, show 
me your hands.’ The pupils put up their hands and the teacher 
points to the hands of each pupil and says to him, ‘ You have two 
hands ’ Next, he shows His hands and says to the class, have 
two hands.’ He then makes a few pupils repeat the sentence 
substituting other woids for hands (eais, legs, feet, etc.), suggesting 
the key-woids 

The teacher says, ‘I have two eyes. Dinu has two eyes. Han 
has two eyes. Have you two eyes, Sita T (Tunc 11). In all probability, 
Sita will give the correct answer— Yes, I have (The rising tone 
on the last stiesscd syllable—eyes—indicates that a question is 
being asked.) If however, Sita fumbles, the teacher should suggest 
the answer—^Yes, The teacher then says, ‘I have two eyes. 

/ haven’t three eyes. Have you tluee eyes, Dipu"?’ If Dipu doesn’t 
answer promptly, the teacher suggests the beginning— No ,.... 
Dipu says, ‘No, I haven’t. I have two eyes.’ Similarly, the teacher 
introduces has in negative and interrogative sentences. 

Example 

The teachei says, ‘Dmu hasn’t a beard. Gopi hasn’t a beard. 
Has Dipu a beard, Karim?’ Kamii says, ‘No, he lumi't.' 

5 
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The teacher then writes the fohowing senteaces on the board 
and the pupils read them 

I have two eyes. I haverCt three eyes. Have you three eyes? Dmu 
hasn’t a beatd Has Hau a beaid? 

Step 11 The teacher dulls the positive, negative and interiogalive 
forms of have and has (m the meaning of permanent connections) 
using the Question-Answer device The teacher suggests the 
key-words given in biackets below and the pupils frame suitable 
questions and answeis’ 

Pupil A to B ■ (three heads) Have you three heads ? 

Pupil B: No, I haven’t. I have one head 

Pupil B to C- (Gitai ten fingers) Has Gita ten fingers? 

Pupil C' Yes, she has. 

Pupil C to D. (two noses) Have you two noses. 

Pupil D: No, I haven’t. I have one nose. 

Pupil D to E; (table! three legs) Has this table thiee legs? 

Pupil E. No, it hasn’t. Tt has four legs. 

Adjectives may also be used. 

Pupil E to F: (grey hair) Have you grey haii 
Pupil F; No, I haven’t I have black hair 
Pupil F to G' (Sitai long haii) Has Sita long hair? 

Pupil G, Yes, she has 

Step III The teacher points to his things on the table and says, 
‘Tlus IS my bag. Tlus is my book. These are my pens ’ He then 
pauses and says cleaily, 7 have a bag I have a book. I have two 
pens. I haven’t a pencil Have you a pencil, Karim?’ 

Kaiim' Yes, I have a pencil. 

Teacher (pointing to lus handkerchief) I have a handkerchief. 

Sita has a handkerchief. Kamii hasn’t a handkerchief. 
Has Gopi a handkerchief, Haii? 

Haii: No, he hasn’t. 

The teacher asks the children to put some of their possessions 
on their desks and drills the use of have and has (in the meaning 
of possession) using the Question-Answer chain. 

Example 

Pupil F to G: (bag) Have you a bag? 

Pupil G- Yes, I have. 
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Pupil G to H: (Sita; red pencil) Has Sita a icd pencil? 

Pupil H: No, she hasn’t. She has a blue pencil. 

Step IV. The teacher wiites on the blackboard Set III of Substi¬ 
tution Tables on page 16 of Drills and Exerci.m in English, Book 
3>o. He, however, leaves a few columns of tlie liisL two tables 
blank and asks the pupils to fill in a ceilain number of appiopiuite 
words. In the fiist table, for example, he does not wide Have m 
the first column and the adjectives in the fifth column. In the 
second table he only writes No and leave.s the other columns blank. 
When the pupils complete the tables they should be asked to wiite 
ope set of sentences from the tables. 

Example 

Have both the girls on the verandah green bags ? No, they haven’t 
gieen bags One girl has a blue bag and the other giil has a yellow 
bag. Both the bags are new. 

SOME—ANY (Point 99) 

Some and any lefer to an unspecified number or quantity. They 
are used when the exact number or quantity is not known. Gcnci ally, 
some IS used in positive statements and any in negative statements 
and questions This is particularly true when they arc used with 
There is. , or Theie are. ... and the full veib have 

Teaching SOME—ANY 

Step I. The teacher puts four glasses on the table Thicc of them 
contain some watei and the fourth is empty Pointing to the liist 
three glasses, one by one, he says, 'Theie is sonic water in this 
glass. There is some water m this gla.ss. There is .some water in this 
gla.ss.’ Then he points to the empty glass and says, ‘There isn't 
any water in this glass.' 

Next, he takes some money in his right hand and says, ‘There 
IS some money in my right hand, but there isn't any money in my 
left hand' 

Again, h^puts two plates (one big and one small) on the table. 
There is some nee on the big plate but there is no nee on the 
small plate. He points to the plates and says, ‘There is some 
rice on the big plate, but there isn't any rice on the small 
plate.' 
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Step II Tlie teacher now points to the glasses, the money and 
the nlates supplies the key-words, and asks the pupils to repeat 

te d He eleo Mroduces I, ll,ere any....! 

Examples 

Teacher (pointing to the glass of water): some 
Pupil A; There is some water m that glass. 

Teacher (pointing to another glass of water), some 
Pupil B Theie is some water m that glass. 

Teacher (pointing to another glass of water)' some 
Pupil C' There is some water in that glass. 

Teacher (pointing to the empty glass): any 
Pupil D There isn’t any water in that glass. 

Teacher (pointing to the money in his right hand). some 
Pupil E There is some money in your right hand 
Teacher (pointing to his left hand) any 
Pupil F' Theie isn’t any money in your left hand 
Teacher (pointing to the rice on the big plate) some 
Pupil G There is some rice on that plate, 

Teacher (pointing to the small plate), any 
Pupil H Theie isn’t any nee on that plate 
Teacher (pointing to the glass of water)' Is there any water 
in this glass? 

Pupil I Yes, there is some water in that glass 
Teacher (pointing to another glass of watei) Is there any water 
in this glass? 

Pupil J' Yes, there is some water in that glass. 

Teacher (pointing to the empty glass)' Is there any water in 
this glass? 

Pupil K No, there isn’t any water in that glass 
Teacher (pointing to the empty plate)' Is there any lice on 
this plate? 

Pupil L: No, there isn’t any rice on that plate. 

Teacher (pointing to the money in lus right hand). Is there 
any money in my right hand"^ 

Pupil M Yes, there is some money in your light hand. 
Teacher (pointing to lus empty hand). Is there any money in 
my left hand"? 

Pupil N: No, there isn’t any money in your left hand. 

Step III The teacher now puls the glasses, the money and the 
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plates ou the table, points to them one by one, supplies the 
key-words, and asks the pupils to put questions and give aiisweis, 

Teacher (pointing to the glass of water)' wafei 
Pupil A' Is theie any water m that glass 
Pupil B' Yes, there is some water in that glass. 

Teacher (pointing to the empty glass). watci 
Pupil C. Is there any water in that glass? 

Pupil D. No, theie isn’t any water in that glass. 

Teacher (pointing to the iice on the big plate), nee 
Pupil E Is there any iicc on the big plate? 

Pupil F Yes, there is some rice on the big plate. 

Teachei (pointing to the empty plate) nee 
Pupil G' Is there any rice on the small plate”? 

Pupil FI: No, theie isn’t any rice on the small plate. 

The same proceduie may be followed to drill same and any 
witli money. 

Step IV The teacher now uses some and any with countable 
nouns. He holds the aiticles in his hand without giving the pupils 
any chance to count them. 

Teacher (holding some pens in liis light hand)' I have some 
pens in my light hand. Have I any pens in my left 
hand? 

Pupil A: No, you haven’t any pens in your left hand, 

Teacher (putting some books on hi.s tabic) I haven’t any 
books on my chaii. Have 1 any books on my table? 
Pupil B. Yes, you have some books oil your table? 

Teacher to C Have you any books on your desk”? 

Pupil C' Yes, I have some books on my desk 
Teacher to C, Has A any pens in his light hand'? 

Pupil C No, he hasn’t any pens in iiis light hand. 

Teacher to D; Has A any pens in his left hand? 

Pupil D' Yes, he has some pens in his left hand. 

Step V, The following additional situations may be used to 
drill the use of some and any in the positive, negative and interro¬ 
gative foims, both with mass nouns and countable nouns. The 
pupils should also ask questions 

(i) The teacher puts some pencils on his table and some pens 
on his chair. 

(h) The teacher draws on the board two baskets, one big and 
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the other small, containing apples and mangoes lespectively, 
(ni) Three bags, one containing some sugar, another some nee 
and another some wheat, are diawn on the board. Under 
these bags the names of thiee pupils may be written. 

(iv) The teacher puts some lubbers in his right pochet and some 
money m his left pocket 

Step VI. Composition—Oral and Written. 

The teacher uses the first and third parts of Exercise VII on 
pages 33-35 of Dulls and Exeicises m English, Book Two The 
pupils compose sentences oially and then wiite them in their 
note-books 

AS MUCH .AS; AS MANY. AS (Point 148) 

In the second year of English the pupils learn to describe peisons 
and tlungs using fiist adiectives of colour and size and then ad¬ 
jectives of quantity and numbei hke some, any, much, many, a little, a 
few, etc (The fat boy is eating sweets I have a little money in my bag, 
There are a few girls in tills class) Tins prepares the ground for 
teaching (a) words of degree— moie than, less than, fewer than, most 
and (6) comparisons Comparisons of equality— as much as, as many 
as, as big as, etc—aie taught first, comparisons of inequality— 
biggei, biggest, hettei, best, etc.—are taught next. The teacliing 
of comparisons of equality is simpler because there is no change 
in the physical shape of the words, whereas in teaching comparisons 
of inequality the foim of the word changes—either the suffixes 
-ei and -est are used {longer, longest) or new words are used 
{worse, worst) 

The pupils alieady know that much is used with mass nouns 
like tea, buttei, food, etc, and many with countable nouns like 
books, boys, clocks, etc. 

Teaching AS MUCH AS; AS MANY .AS 
Step I The teacher puts Dinii’s and his own glass on the table 
He points to them and says, ‘This is Dinu’s glass. This is my glass’. 
He then pours watei into the glasses filling them to the brim and 
says, 'There is as much water in my glass as in Dinu's glass ’ He 
repeats the sentence and writes it on the board, The pupils read 
the sentence silently. 
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The teacher takes the ink-boUlcs of two pupils. The bottles arc 
of the same size and contain exactly the same (.piantity of ink He 
points to the bottles and says, ‘There is ai much ink in Sita's bottle 
as m Kanin's bottle ' 

The teacher now points to the rice which is in his bag and says, 
T have some rice in my bag.’ He lakes out a handful of iice and 
puts it on his table He takes out another handful and puts it on 
his chair. As he peifoiins these actions lie says, ‘1 am taking some 
lice out of my bag. f am putting it on my table I am putting some 
rice on my chair Loo. Theic is some rice on my table and theic 
is some rice on iny cliaii. I have as much nee on iny table as on 
my chair.' He repeats the sentence and writes it on the board 
The pupils read the sentence. 

The teacher now refers to the three situations and repeats the 
thi'ee sentences— There is as much water in my glass as in Dinii's 
glgss. There ts as much ink in Sita's bottle as in Karim's bottle 
I have as muck rice on my table as on my chair. He then point.s to 
the three different things and the pupils say the sentences using 
as much... as. 

Step II The teacher creates different situations to dull this point. 
He puts three ten-naya paisa coins on his table and the same amount 
on Sita’s desk. He points to the money and gives the key-words 
money, as much as, and the pupils say, ‘There is as much money on 
your table as on Sita’s desk ’ Variety is introduced and interest 
IS maintained by rising othei mass nouns known to tlie pupils, 
e.g. sand, grass, wheat, etc., and by putting them in different places. 

Examples 

Pupil A: {sand, comer) There is as much sand in this comer 
as in that comer. 

Pupil B. {chalk, table) There is as much chalk iiirdei the table 
as on the table. 

Pupil C; {sand, hand) I have as much sand in my left hand as 
in my right hand 

Pupil D’ {grass, bag, hand) You have as much giass in your 
bag as in yorii hand. 

Pupil E- {wheat, basket, float) There is as much wheat in the 
basket as on the floor. 

Pupil F" {wheat, hand, bag) There is as much wheat in Dinu’s 
hand as in his bag. 
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The teacliei can similarly drill the use of words like tea, butter, 
food, etc. 

Step in. The teachei points first to the boolcs on Ins table and 
then to the boolcs on Han’s desk and says, ‘There aie two books 
on my table and there aie two books on Han’s desk. There we 
as many books on my table as on Hards desk ’ 

He then points to the stones in his hand and says, ‘I have two 
stones in my left hand and I have two stones in my light hand. 
fhave as many stones m my light hand as m my left hand' 

He now points to the flowers on his table and the fioweis on 
his chan and says, T have two fioweis on my table and two flowers 
on _my chair. 1 have as many fioweis on my table as on my chair.' 

He points'to these diffeient things and says the three sentences 
again, and writes them on the board. The pupils lepeat the sen¬ 
tences Monotony is avoided by putting the books, stones and 
fioweis in different places and by using other content woids like 
pictures, windows, etc 

Example 

Pupil A. (stones, corner) Theie aie as many stones m this 
comer as in that cornei. 

Pupil B. (boolcs, bag, table) There aie as many books under 
my bag as undei my table. 

Pupil C: (stones, box, basket) Dipii has as many stones in 
liis box as in liis basket 

Pupil D: (pictuies, wall) There are as many pictures on this 
wall as on that wall. 

Pupil E- (flowers, hand, glass) Sita has as many floweis in 
her hand as in her glass. 

Step IV The teacher asks the pupils to construct (first orally 
and then in writing) a paragraph based on the first part of Exeicise 
XVII on page 54 of Di ills and Exercises in English, Book Two 
He may further build on it and ask the pupils to add another 
paragraph using the following key-words: 

letwned fiom morning. brought mangoes 

gave one Han oth-.r Han’s friend, 

as many in one basket as 

Han’s servant leturned from his village this inoining. He brought 
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two baskets of mangoes with him. He gave one basket to Han 
and the othei basket to Hau’s ftiend Theie were as many mangoes 
in Han’s basket as m Ins friend’s basket. 

i^ote In teaching compaiisons of equality the tcachei should 
be careful not to stress as. The woid to be .sties.scd is much or 
many or the adjective between as and r/.i—as high as, as tall as 

SINCE (Point 168) 

Since means ‘from some time m the past until now ’ It faxes a 
point of tune in the past. Foi example, Dinu has been reading a 
book since 10 o’clock Since refers (a) to a specific point of lime 
in the past (10 o’clock) and (b) to the period of lime extending 
from a point in the past to the piesent. (Dmii has .been leading 
a book from 10 o'clock till now.) 

The teaching of since lequiies special attention, particularly m 
Hindi and Uidu speaking areas, as it is apt to be confused with 
for. In Hindi and Urdu the same structural woid is used to signal 
tlie meaning of since and for in such sentences as / have been living 
here since 1950 and I have been living here for the last ten yeans. 

Teaching SINCE 

Step I. The teacher shows lus watch to Dinu and asks, ‘What'.s 
the time?’ Dmu says, ‘It’s half past 10.’ The teacher then gives 
him a newspaper and asks him to read it to him.sclf. 

The teacher shows Ins watch to Gopi and asks, ‘What’s the 
time, Gopi?’ Gopi says, ‘It’s 29 minutes to ]].’ The teacher then 
asks him to draw a few pictuies on the boaid. 

The teacher shows his watch to Sita and asks, ‘What’s the time ?’ 
Sita says, ‘It’s 28 minutes to 11,’ He gives hci some pieces of 
paper and asks her to make papei-boats. 

The teacher now asks questions and the pupils answer them. 

Teacher : What’s Dmu reading? 

Pupil A' He’s reading the newspaper. 

Teacher. What’s Gopi drawing on the board’’ 

Pupil B; He’s drawing pictures on the board. 

Teacher : What’s Sita making? 

Pupil C’ She’s making papei-boats. 

The teachei now points to Dmu, Gopi and Sita, one aftci anothci, 
and says, ‘Dmu has been reading the newspaper since half past 
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ten Gopi has been dt awing pictures since 2P minutes to 11. Sita 
has been making papei-boats since 28 minutes to 111 He repeats 
the sentences and wntes them on the board. The pupils read them 
silently The teacher then turns to Karim and, pointing to Dmu, 
says half past ten Kaiim says, ‘Dmu has been reading the news¬ 
paper since half past ten ’ Similarly, the teacher points to Gopi 
and says 2P minutes to 77; points to Sita and says 28 minutes to 77 
The pupils describe what Gopi and Sita have been doing using 

since. 

Step II. The teacher now contrasts since with for He points to 
Dmu Gopi and Sita, one by one, and says, ‘Dmu has been lead¬ 
ing the newspaper since half past 10. Gopi has been drawing 
pictures since 29 nnnutes to 11. Sita has been making papei-boats 
since 28 minutes to 11. It is a quarter to 11 now. Dmu has been 
reading the newspaper for 15 minutes now Gopi has been drawing 
pictures for 14 minutes now Sita has been making paper-boats 
for 13 minutes now,’ He then points to Dmu, Gopi and Sita and 
gives the duration of action m each case and the pupils say the 
above sentences using for . 


Step III.—Language Game 

The teachei divides the class into two equal teams. He writes 
eight verbs (m the Present Perfect Continuous form) on the 
board He also writes .since and eight different time expres¬ 
sions A member of one team makes a statement using one 
of the verbs and one of the time expressions with since. A member 
of the other team asks a question based on the previous statement. 
A member of the first team answers it and then asks another ques¬ 
tion using another verb and since. 


Example 

living 

working 

teaching 

been f 

' learning 

selling 

playing football 
making baskets 


10 o’clock 
half past one 
yesterday morning 
last month 
Monday 
1959 

December 

the first of this month 
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Team X, Pupil A. I Imve been living in Agiii since 1959. 

Team Y, Pupil B 

to.TeamX, PupilC: Have you been living in Agra since 1959? 
Pupil C' Yes, I have 

Team Y, Pupil D ■ My friend has been teaching English since 
the first of this month 

Team X, Pupil E 

to Team Y, Pupil F- Has your friend been teaching English since 
the first of this month? 

Pupil F: No, he hasn’t. 

Team X, Pupil G; That man has been selling mangoes since 
last month 

Team Y, Pupil H 

to TeamX, Pupil I Has that man been selling mangoes since last 
month 

Pupil I: Yes, he has 

Step IV The teacher wntes a few key-woicls on the boaid, and 
the pupils construct sentences orally and then write them in tlicir 
note-books 

Han and Gopi farmers, live tny village. 

work sometimes their fields sometimes my farm. 

They fields today have been working 

10 o'clock. 12 o'clock now. 

have been working Jiaurs now. 

Hari and Gopi are farmers. They live in my village. They work 
sometimes in their fields and sometimes on my farm. Tircy aie 
worlcmg in their fields today. They have been working there .since 
10 o’clock It IS 12 o’clock now. They have been working for two 
houis now. 


THE PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 
The important points about the Present Perfect are. 

(0 The Present Perfect is used when the speaker is interested in 
the present result of what was done in the past. Considei the 
sentence 7 have washed my hands. The action was peiformcd in 
the past but the present result—his hands being clean—is more 
important to the speaker. 
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TJie nearness or the remoteness of the event is of no significance 
It might have taken place a week ago or many years ago. For 
example, the sentence 1 have seen the play of ‘Hamlef may refer 
to last week oi to last year. The speakei is not interested in the 
time wliich has elapsed between now and when he saw the play 
but only in the memory of it, 

(ii) The Present Perfect is used to express an action oi state 
that extends between two points of lime The fiist point is in the 
past and is usually niontioned. The second point is NOW, the 
present.' 

Examples 

I have lived in Allahabad since 1956 (=I have lived in Allahabad 
from 1956 to the present time) Miss Smith has been ill since I 
left. (=Miss Smith has been ill from the time in the past when 
I left to the present time.) 

(ill) The Piesent Perfect is also used for a period of time extend¬ 
ing to the present but with no reference to any specific point of 
time in the past. 

Examples 

Have you read many books this year? Sita has eaten a lot of 
mangoes this season. 

In introducing the Present Peifect theiefoie, {a) the present 
result of a past action should be clearly visible to the pupils’ eyei 
and (&) the teacher should contrast the Piesent Perfect with the 
Shnple Past to emphasize the difference between an action that 
is fimshed and an action whose present results are more impoitant 
to the speaker than its completion. 

Examples 

(a) I bought an umbrella last year. (The speaker bought the 
umbrella some time in the past. The umbrella may or may not 
stiU be in his possession: the past action of buying is the important 
consideiation.) (b) I have bought an umbrella (The result of the 
past action is of importance to the speaker He is thinking of the 
umbrella being in his possession.) 

A past time expression {yesterday, last year, m 1950, etc.) is 
never used with the Present Peifect, 
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Fust lesson on the PRESENT PERFECT TENSE (Positive, 
Negative and Interrogative fomis—Point 170) 

Step J The teacher performs different actions and says what 
he is doing and points out the result 

Teachei I am putting a pencil into my pocket It is in my 
pocket now / have put a pencil into my pocket 

Teacher 1 am giving a rupee to Dinii. Diiiii has a rupee now. 
I have given a rupee to Dinii 

Teacher I am drawing a tree on the board. The tree is on the 
board now. I have drawn a tree on the board 

Teacher- I am taking a lettei out of my bag. It is m my hand 
now I have taken a letter out of my bag. 

The teachei then points to the pencil m his pocket and says, 
7 hare put a pencil into my pocket' He points to the rupee m Dinu’s 
hand and says, 7 have given a rupee to Dinu' He points to the 
tree on the board gnd says, 7 have diawn a tree on the hoard.' 
He points to his bag and the letter in his hand and says, 7 have 
taken a letter out of my bag ’ The teacher repeats the four sentences. 
He then asks a few questions and the pupils answer them using 
the Present Pei feet Tense. 

Teachei; What have I drawn on the board? 

Pupil A' You have drawn a tree on the board. 

Teachei What have I given to Dinu? 

Pupil B. You have given a rupee to Dmu. 

Teacher: Where have I put my pencil? 

Pupil C- You have put it into your pocket 

Teacher: What have I taken out of my bag? 

Pupil D; You have taken a letter out of your bag 

The teacher should now contiast the Present Peifect with the 
Simple Past. Pie should lub the tree off the board, take the rupee 
from Dinu, take the pencil out of lus pocket and put the letter 
into his bag. He should then say malang appropriate gestiiies- 
‘I drew a tiee on the boaid. I gave a rupee to Dinu. I put a pencil 
into my pocket. I took a letter out of my bag ’ 

Step II. Teacher: Now all of us will put something into our 
pockets, but don’t show it to anyone. 

I have put a piece of chalk into my pocket. I haven’t put a 
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pencil into my pocket. Have you put a pencil into your pocket, 
Diiiu 

Dinii" No, I haven’t. I have put a rubber into my pocket, 

The teacher writes on the board; Have you put . ? No, I haven’t. 
Yes, I have 

He then tells Dipu to ask lus neighbour a question beginning 
with Nave you put.. .Dipu’s neighbour answers the question 
and asks a similar question. Thus the positive, negative and mtei- 
rogative forms arc dulled 

Example 

Dipu to Han; Have you put a handkeichief into yom pocket? 

Han: Yes, I have, 

Han to Gopi. Have you put a book into your pocket"? 

Gopi. No, 1 haven’t. I have put a pen into my pocket. 

Teacher. Now wiite the name of a bud or an animal in your 
note-book. 

The teacher writes paiiot on the board and says T’ve written 
panot on the board. Karim, have you written the name of a bird 
in your note-book?’ 

Karim; No, I haven’t. I’ve wntten the name of an animal m 
my note-book 

Teacher’ Karim, ask Dalip a question beginning with Have 
you written.. Dalip, you answer the question and then ask 
Rahim another question 

Question-Answer chain. 

Step HI The teacher gives Dinu a bag containing some letters 
and paicels and instincts lum in a whisper to go and stand at the 
door with two letters and a paicel in his hand and play the part 
of a postman. 

The teacher points to Dinu and says, ‘The postman has come, 
Dipu, what has he in his hand"?’ 

Dipu' He has two letters and a paicel in his hand 

Dinu gives the paicel to Gopi and one letter to Rahmi and the 
other to Karim. 

Teacher What has the postman given you, Kaiim? 

Karim: He has given me a letter. 

Teacher: Han, put a question to Rahim beginning with What 
has the postman . 

What has the postman given you, Rahim? 


Han. 
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Raliim. He has given me a lettei- 

Teacher ■ Gopi, put a question to Dinu beginning with What 
have you . , 

Gopi to Dinu‘ What have you given me'? 

Dinu; I have given you a parcel. 

Step IV. The teacher wiites the key-woids on the board. Tire 
pupils constiuct sentences orally and then wiite them in their 
note-books. 

It is evening fanneis to village. They from fields. 
They have worked fields six horns have ploughed 

and have sown . coming homes now wives cooked 
evening meal. children eaten their food women 
eaten anything They been waiting for . The faimers 
bath and food. 

Teacher' It is evening 

Pupil A' The faimers aie conung to the village. 

Pupil B. They aie coimng from their fields 

Pupil C' They have woiked in their fields for six hours. 

Pupil D: They have ploughed their fields and have sown the 
seed 

Pupil E: They aie coming to their homes now 

Pupil F Their wives have cooked tlieir evening meal. 

Pupil G: The childicn have eaten their food but the women 
haven’t eaten anytlung. 

Pupil H. They have been waiting for their husbands 

Pupil 1 : The farmers will have a bath and then they will eat 
their food. 

REPORTED SPEECH 

Reported Speech is an important feature of the English language 
and therefore deserves special attention It presents a great many 
difficulties to foreign learners of English whose mother tongue 
IS Hindi or Urdu In Hindi or Urdu there is, strictly speaking, no 
repoiting in the sense that there is reporting in English The leporter 
111 Hindi or Urdu reproduces the exact words of the speaker, con¬ 
necting them to his own introductory words by means of the 
linking woid ‘ki’. It would not be incorrect to say that he reports 
not only the facts contained in the woids of the speaker but also 
his actual words. In English, on the other hand, it is not the actual 
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words of the speaker that aie reported but the facts contained in 
those words. That is to say, the reporter conveys the message of 
the speaker to the hstcnei in his own language using, foi the sake 
of convenience, as many of the w'oids of the speaker as possible, 
Because the repoiter in English repoits not the speech but the 
facts in the speech of the speaker, he gives to the listener the impies- 
sion that he is the speaker and, therefore, modifies the oiiginal 
speech The modifications he makes, as the necessity may aiise, 
are as follows. 

1 Modifications of Person 
Speakei: I am going home 

Reporter He (speaker) says (that) he is going home. 

2 Modifications of Veib Forms 
Speaker' Ram is not well. 

Reporter' He (speaker) said (that) Ram was not well. 

3 Modifications of Place Expressions 

Speaker (at Calcutta)- It is very warm here. 

Reporter (at Allahabad) Ram (speaker) says (from Calcutta 
that) it IS very warm there. 

4 Modifications of Time Expressions 

Speaker (on Monday)' 1 am going to work hard today 
Repoiter (on following Thursday) Ram (speakei) said (on 
Monday last that) he was going to work haid that day. 

5 Modifications of Structure in (a) Commands or Requests 
and (&) some Questions 

(a) 

Speaker- Had, go away. 

Reporter. Ram (speaker) ordered Had to go away. 

Speaker- Sita, please sit down. 

Reporter; Ram (speaker) asked Sita to sit down. 

(b) 

Speakei: Is Mohan a good boy"? 

Reporter - Ram (speaker) is aslang if Mohan is a good boy. 
Speaker. Where do monkeys live? 

Reporter- Ram (speaker) is asking where monkeys live. 

Asking for permission is lepoited in the same way as a ques- 
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tion wiUioul an jntenogaUve word, and giving of peiinission 
is lepoi'ted as a statement: 

Hail to the Tcachei. May J go home? 

Repoitei, Haii is ashing the tcaclicr if he may go home 

Teachei to Haii: You may go home. 

Reporter, The teachei says (is saying) to Han that he may go 
home. 

These modihcation.s, however, arc not always prescriptive. They 
depend largely on the situation The following examples will 
illustiate the point: 

A comes to me and asks me what my icligion is. I leply to him, 
T am a Hindu ’ After a few days, B comes to me and asks me 
what I told A about my religion, and I say to him, T told A (that) 
I am a Hindu.’ In this case there is no modification of veib form 
since the reporter is still of the same religion. 

A and his son B go to Rajapur. There A points to a place and 
says to B, Tulsidas was born heie’ After a few days B goes to 
the same place with his fiiend C, and says, ‘My fathei told me 
(that) Tulsidas was born here ’ There is no change of place expres¬ 
sion in this case because the heie of A, the speaker, is the same 
as the heie of B, the reporter 

So also theie will be no modification of a time expression if 
it is the same foi both the speaker and the repoiter, 

A to B (on Monday at 10 a.m.); I will go to the cinema 

tomorrow. 

B to C (on Monday at 3 p.m)- A told me (that) he would 

go to the cinema tomorrow. 

In this situation the time expression tomorrow is tomorrow for 
both the speaker and the reporter. 

These few examples show the weakness of subjecting language 
to prescriptive rules and the strength of relating it to appropriate 
situations. 

Tire reporting of some questions presents additional difficulties 
since, besides modifications of person, verb, etc., there may also 
be modifications of structiue' 

(a) In reporting all questions without an interrogative word 
there is always modification of structure, i.e. question pattern changes 
fj 
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into statement pattern—vSO into SvO, vSV(O) into SvV(O) or 
SV(0) and if or wliethei is used as the linking word. 

1 A to B: Aie you a cleik? (vSO?) 

B to C' A is asking inc if I am a clerk. Cif+SvO) 

2. A to B: Is Ram playing’ (vSV?) 

B to C; A is asking me if Ram m playing (ir+SvV) 

3. A to B; Aie you wuting a letter? (vSVO?) 

B to C; A is asking me if I am witting a letter. (if-|-SvVO) 

4. A to B Did you write a letlci? (vSVO?) 

B to C A is asking me if I wiote a letter. (ifH-SVO) 

(6) In reporting questions beginning with an inteirogative word 
theie is modification of stiucture (question pattern changing into 
statement pattern) if the interrogative word is in the position of 
the object, complement or extension and the mtenogative woid 
(where, when, etc.) becomes the linking woid. 

1. A to B: Wliat did you do? (OvSV?) 

B to C, A is asking me what I did. (what+SV) 

2 A to B; What is your name? (CvS?) 

B to C' A IS asking me what my name is. (what+Sv) 

3. A to B; When will you come? (EvSV?) 

B to C’ A is aslang me when I will come. (when+SvV) 

(c) In reporting questions with an mtenogative word there is 
no modification of structwe if the inteirogative woid is in the 
position of the subject. 

1. A to B; Who has come to your house? 

B to C: A IS asking me who has come to my house. 

2 A to B' Which book fell fiom the table? 

B to C. A IS asking me which book fell fiom the table. 

3. A to B. What was written on the board? 

B to C A IS aslang me what was wiitten on the board. 

4. A to B' Whose pen was on the table? 

B to C: A is asking me whose pen was on the table 
The hnking word ‘that’ is never used in the repotting of questions. 

Another very important point to bear in mind in connection 
with Reported Speech is that the tense of the leporting verb does 
not necessarily condition the tense of the veib in the reported 
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speech. The form of the lattci vcib will depend upon how the 
reporter looks at the facts contained in the speech of the speakci, 
for he docs not lepnit the actual vvouls of the speaker but the 
facts contained in those words. 

Considci the scntencc.s—‘1 am living in Delhi’; ‘My father died 
in 1930’, T have seen the Taj’—all spoken in the past In the fust 
sentence—T am living in Delhi’—the rcpoitci concludes that the 
speaker is still living m Dcllu and icpoits this fact as, ‘He (speaker) 
said {that) he is living in Delhi.' He docs not change the tense of 
the veib (/ire) used by the speaker in spite of the fact that the 
repoiting verb {said) is in the past (since the act of speech took 
place in the past) The repoitcr could also have reported the same 
fact as, ‘He said {that) he was living in Delhi,’ but this would not 
make it cleai whether the speakei was still living in Delhi or had 
ceased to live there 

In repoiting the fact contained m the second sentence of the 
speaker—‘My father died in 1930’—the repoitci need not change 
‘died’ into ‘had died’. He looks at the fact fiom his position in 
the piesent and says, ‘He (speaker) said {that) his Jather died in 
1930.’ 

The third sentence—‘I have seen the Taj’—contains two impor¬ 
tant elements—the fact that the speaker saw the Taj and the effect 
of the act of seeing on him. The lepoitei takes into consideration 
both these things and therefoic chooses the verb foim ‘had seen’ 
(not ‘saw’)—‘T/e (speaker) .mid {that) he had seen the Taj.' 

Reported Speech must be consideied from thiee aspects’ the 
speaker, the speech and the lepoiter. The most important of these 
IS the rcpoitci, for it is ultimadely his point of view which pre¬ 
vails in the choice of the forms of words to icpoit the facts con¬ 
tained in the speech of the speaker. This means that he views things 
in the past, piesent or future from his position in the piesent and 
reports them; and so the forms which are valid for lum in tins 
position are also valid m Repoited Speech. 

Consider the sentences—1 ‘I will go to Delhi on Wednesday,’ 
2. ‘I will go home on Saturday,’—both spoken on Monday, fiom 
the point of view of a reporter on the foUowmg Thursday. The 
speaker speaks on Monday and the reporter repoits on the follow¬ 
ing Thursday what the speaker said on Monday. Consequently 
the future of the speaker is longer than the futuie of the reporter. 
A certain part of the future of the speaker is the past of the re- 
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porter. In lepoitiiig an act of speech in this aiea, therefore, the 
leporter has to reconcile these two conflicting factors (the speaker’s 
future and the leporter’s past), and this he does by using ‘would’ 
He reports the first sentence of the speaker as, ‘He (speaker) said 
(that) he would go to Delhi on Wednesday.' The second sentence 
may be icported by liim as, ‘He (speaker) said {that) he would 
go home on Saturday,’ or ‘He (speakci) said (that) he will go home 
on Satin day ’ 

The following suggestions are ofiered for the teaching of Re¬ 
ported Speech 

{a) It should not be taught as a unit and finished in a fortnight 
or a month but should be interspeised with other items and spread 
over the whole course 

(h) The principle, ‘Teach one thing at a time,’ should be care¬ 
fully followed and only one type of modification should be taught 
and practised at a time [See also (i)] 

(c) The material has been giaded in the Junior High School 
syllabus according to certain linguistic and pedagogical principles 
and it is best taught in that order. 

{d) Pupils should not be asked to learn any rules but should 
be given sufficient practice in reporting statements, questions 
and commands and requests, and foi this purpose appiopiiate 
lealistic situations should be built in the classioom The pupils 
should be made aware of the speakei, the speech, the lepoiter 
and the listener 

\^(e) In ordei to consolidate what has been taught, opportunities 
should be provided to the pupils every day to revise and practise 
this material The teacher, for instance, may say something to 
the class and then ask, ‘What did I say to you''’ 

^f) Some of the substitution tables gii'en on pages 2, 3 and 
5—7 m Dulls and Exercises, Book Three may be used for oial 
drills and wiltlen exercises. 

(g) Shoit stories containing reported speech may be told to 
Mhe pupils and then they may be asked to repioduce them, at first 
orally, and then in wiitmg Caie should, however, be taken that 
the stories do not contain anything that has not been previously 
taivght. 

■J{h) The connective ‘that’ is often dropped in English while 
icpoiting a statement, and so the teacher should not insist upon 
the pupils using it. 
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.(i) Teaching how to repoit questions will need much more 
lime than the teaching of the repoitmg of statements or commands 
and requests. The questions in the repoitmg of which there is no 
modification of structiuc should be dealt with sepaiatcly fiom 
those in the icportmg of winch there us modification of structure, 
Special caic should be taken to sec that the pupils do not 
get into the wiong habit of saying ‘that what’, ‘that why’, ‘that 
where’, etc, while reporting questions This is a peiy common 
mistake, and it sliould be guaidcd against horn the stait. 

The following lesson notes w'lll give the teachei an idea of the 
piocediire, tire types of situations and the devices and techniques 
which have been found to be eflective m the teaching of Repoited 
Speech 


Teaching REPORTED SPEECH 
In teaching Repoited Speech it is essential to build up a situa¬ 
tion in which the pupils may be aware of the speakei, the speech, 
the reporter and the hstcnei Such a situation can easily be cieated 
by means of the ‘balloon’ device. In leportiug m the Present, foi 
example, the teacher diaws a human figuio on the board and 
writes what he says in a balloon and the pupils report it. The 
pupils see that the speakei is saying something and they also see 
wliat lie is saying. So, while repoiting, tlicy say without any hesi¬ 
tation, ‘He IS saying.. ’ On the other hand, if one of the pupils 

says something and then another pupil reports it, two difficulties 
arise: (a) The speaker lias iiuislied speaking and so the reporter 

cannot say, ‘He is saying.’ {b) The speech of the speaker 

IS not before the rcpoiter and he may not leinember it coirectly. 
Both these difficulties are lemovcd by using the ‘balloon’ device. 
In repoiting in the Past the teaclier wiites sentences in the balloons 
and then rubs them off. The pupils then know that the act of speech 
took place in the Past Elaborate drawings aie not required. Stick 
figures will serve the purpose 

Reporting in the Present STATEMENTS in Simple Past 
and Simple Future (Point 162). 

Step I. Tire teacher diaws the following figiiies on the board, 
writes the names uiidet the figures and the statements in the balloons. 
He draws the vsccond figuie after he has finished using the first, 
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and the third aflei the second has been used The hgiucs aie, 
ho’wever, not rubbed off till the leporting of the statements in 
the balloons has been done by the class 



Teachei: Where did Ajit go yesteiday? 

Pupil A‘ He went to the bazaar yesterday. 

Teacher: Yes, Ajit says he went to the bazaar yesteiday. 

Ajit says he went to the bazaar yesterday is written on the 
boaid. 

Teacher; Did Meena buy any wool yesterday evening? 

Pupil B' No, she didn’t buy any wool yesterday evening. 

Teachei. Yes, Meena says she didn’t buy any wool yesterday 
evening. 

Meena says she didn't buy any wool yesteiday evening is written 
on the board. 

Teacher' What did Ramu and Gopi make last week? 

Pupil C; They made some toys last week 

Teacher: Yes, Ramu and Gopi say they made some toys last 
week. 

Ramu and Gopi say they made some toys last week is written 
on the board. 

Now the teachei asks questions and the pupils icport the state¬ 
ments 111 the balloons in answer to the questions. The pupils must 
face the teacher and point to the speaker on the board so that 
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the situation thus created may wauant their saying; He says he 
, She says she ; They say (hey.. . 

Teaclici, What does Ajit say'^ 

Pupil D: He says he went to the bazaar yesterday 
Teacher: What does Mcena say? 

Pupil E. She says she didn’t buy any wool yesteiday evening. 
Teacher' What do Rainii and Gopi say? 

Pupil F. They say they made some toys last week 
These aiiswens aic idpeatcd by the other pupils. 

Step II TJie teacher now diaws a few more figures on the board 
and wutes the statements in the balloons. The pupils report them 
in answei to the teaclicr’s questions. As in Step I above, they 
should addiess the teacher and point to the relevant figures on 
the boaid while answering the questions. 





Teacher: What’s Neena saying? 

Pupil A: She’s saying she gave a rupee to her brother this niormng. 
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Teacher: What’s Dahp saying to Meeiia? 

Pupil B" He’s saying to Meena her friend told him a stoiy. 

Teacher; What are Sita and Mala saying to Gopi? 

Pupil C: They’ie saying to Gopi they played with his sister 
yesterday evening 

Step III The teacher rubs off the sentences fiom the three bal¬ 
loons and writes other sentences instead Additions and altera¬ 
tions in the figures may be made to practise the modification of 
different pronouns 




Teachei: What will Neena do tomorrow'’ 

Pupil A; She’ll write a letter tomorrow 

Teacher: Yes, Neena says she’ll write a letter tomorrow 

Neena says she wiU write a letter tomonow is wiitten on the board 
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Teacher; Whal will Dalip read tomorrow? 

Pupil B, He’ll read Mecna’s book tomorrow 

Teacher- Yes, Dalip says to Meena he’ll read her book tomorrow. 

Dalip says to Meena he will lead her bonk tomorrow is written 
on the boaid. 

Teacher • Whal will Gopi give Sita and Mala tomori ow morning ? 

Pupil C. He’ll give them flowers tomorrow moinmg 

Teacher: Yes, Gopi says to Sita and Mala he’ll give them 
floweis tomorrow morning 

Gopi says to Sita and Mala he wdl give them flowers tomoirow 
niornwg is written on the board. 

Teachei- What’s Neena saying‘s 

Pupil D- She’s saying she’ll write a letter tomorrow, 

Teacher: What’s Dalip saying to Meena 

Pupil E; He’s saying to her he’ll lead her book tomorrow. 

Teacher- What’s Gopi saying to Sita and Mala? 

Pupil F ■ He’s saying to them he’ll give them flowers tomorrow 
morning. 

Some more sentences in the Simple Future will be wiitten in 
the balloons and reported by the pupils as above. 

Step IV. The teacher draws the picture of a man, a woman and 
their two gi own-up sons on the board. They are shown sitting 
in front of their house. All four of them in the picture are speaking. 
The man is saying, T’ll go to the river-bank tomori ow." The 
woman is saying, T’ll go with you too.’ The boys are saying, ‘We 
went theie yesterday, but we won’t go there tomorrow.’ 

The teacher describes the picture reporting the statements and 
then the pupils describe it in the same way: 

That’s the washerman and that’s his family. They’re sitting in 
front of their house. The washennan is saying he’ll go to the liver- 
bank tomorrow. His wife is saying she’ll go with Iiini too. Their 
sons are saying they went there yesteiday but they won’t go there 
tomorrow. 

Reporting in Simple Past of STATEMENTS in Simple Future 

(Point 184) 

Step I. The teacher draws the following figure on the board 
and writes Dmu under it and a statement inside the balloon. 
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He asks some of the pupils to lead the statement and then 
rubs it off. 

Teacher. Where did Dinu say he would go on Tuesday? 

Pupil A- He said he would go to DeUu on Tuesday 
(The teachei helps pupil A to pioduce the answer) 

He then writes the statement— Dmu said be would go to Delhi 
on Tuesday —on the hoard and the pupils read it. 

The teacher then diaws another figure on the' board and writes 
Dipu under it and the statement inside the balloon 



He asks some of the pupils to read the statement and then 
mbs it off. 

Teacher; What did Dipu say he would play on Saturday? 
Pupil C: He said he would play football on Saturday 
The teacher writes the statement— Dipu said he would play 
football on Saturday —on the board and the pupils read it aloud 
Teacher to Pupil D. Wheie will you go on Sunday afternoon'? 
Pupil D: I’ll go to the park on Sunday afternoon. 

Teacher: Where did D tell you he would go on Sunday after¬ 
noon? 
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Pupil E' He told us he would go to the paik on Sunday after¬ 
noon. 

The teacher puts tire question to scveial pupils and gets the 
answer from them. 

Teacher to Pupil D. What will you do in the park 

Pupil D: I’ll fly a kite in the park 

Teachci. What did D tell you he would do in the paik? 

Pupil F, He told us he would fly a kite in the park 

The teacher puts the last question to several pupils and gets 
the answer from them. 

Foi leinforceinent, the sentences— He told ns he would go to 
the paik on Sunday afternoon. -He told us he would fly a kite in 
the paik —may be written on the boaid 


Step II. The teacliei writes the following words on the board 
and some pupils make statements using the given woids and the 
others repoit those statements. 


will 


sing 

swim 

eat 

make 

read 

travel 

work 

plough 

count 

catch 


Example 

Pupil A I’ll sing a song tomorrow 

Pupil B: A told us he would sing a song tomorrow. 

Pupil B; I’ll swim in the river on Sunday. 

Pupil C' B told us he would swim in the river on Sunday 
Pupil C I’ll eat a mango on Tuesday. 

Pupil D: C told us he would eat a mango on Tuesday. 

Pupil D' ril make a chair on Friday morning 

Pupil E D told us he would make a chair on Friday morning. 

Pupil E. I’ll read the newspaper this afternoon. 

Pupil F; E told us he would read the newspaper this after¬ 


noon. 
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Step III Reporting a statement by diffeient persons: 

Pupil A to B‘ ni swim in the rivei on Sunday 
Pupil A to B ■ I told you I would swim in the iiver on Sunday. 
Pupil A to C. I told B I would swim in the iivci on Sunday, 
Pupil B to A: You told me you would swim in the river on 
Sunday. 

Pupil M to B. He (A) told you he would swim in the livei on 
Sunday. 

Pupil Xto Y: My fathci will plough his field on Fiiday morning, 
Pupil Y to Z. He (X) told me his father would plough his 
field on Friday mormng 

Pupil X to Z' I told him (Y) my father would plough his 
field on Friday morning. 

Pupil P to Q; ril catch fish on Thursday afternoon 
Pupil Q to R He (P) told me he would catch fish on Thursday 
afternoon. 

Pupil L to O: P told her (Q) he would catch fish on Thursday 
afternoon 

Pupil P to the Class I told her (Q) I would catch fish on Thursday 
afternoon 

Step IV. The teacher draws on the board Substitution Table 
No 6 given on page 3 in Drills and Exercises in English, Book 
Three. Each pupil reads two sentences from it and wiites them 
in his note-book. 

Reporting in the Past of QUESTIONS with an Asking Woid 
(Point 221) 

Step I. The teacher asks the pupils questions which they answer 
and then report with the help of the teacher. The teacher wiites 
the reported speech on the board 

Teacher’ What’s your name? 

Pupil A My name is A. 

Teacher' Did I ask you what your name was? . 

Pupil A Yes, you asked me what my name irnr 
Teacher: Did I ask A what his name was? 

Pupil B: Yes, you asked A what his name was. 

Teacher What’s your father? 

Pupil C. My father is a doctor. 
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Teachei. Did I ask C wliaL his father was? 

Pupil D: Yus, yau axkcd C what his Jather was. 

Teacher. What aie you doing? 

Pupil E I’m reading a book. 

Teacher. Did I ask you what you wcic doing? 

Pupil E Yes, you asked me what I was doing 
Teacher. Did 1 ask E what he was doing? 

Pupil F: Yes, you asked hint what he urw doing. 

Teacher to Situ, Whcie do you live? 

Sita: I live in ICatia 

Tcachci; Did I ask her where she lived? 

Pupil H Yes, you arked her where .die lived. 

Step II. The same procedute as above may be followed to teach 
aud dull the repoitmg of What, Wheie and When questions m 
the Past and Future 

Teacher. What did you eat this morning? 

Pupil A; I ate an apple 

Teacher to B Did I ask A what he ate this morning? 

Pupil C. Yes, you asked A what he ate this inorning. 

You asked A what he ate this morning should be repeated by 
seveial pupils aud wiitten on the board. 

Teacher: Where will you go lomoiiow? 

Pupil C. ril go to Delhi. 

Teacher to D. Did I a.sk C wheie he would go toinoriow? 
Pupil D' Yes, you asked C wheie he would go tomorrow, j 
You adeed C where he would go tomonow should be repeated 
by several pupils and wiitten on the boaid, 

Teaclici. When did you play football ? 

Pupil E; I played football last Monday 

Teacher to F' Did I ask E when he played football? 

Pupil F' Yes, you asked E when he played football. 

You asked E when he played football is repeated by several pupils 
and written on the board. 

Step III. Now some pupils ask questions and others report 
them. A question may be reported by the pupil who asks it and 
also by other pupils The teacher gives the key-words 
Teacher to A. What; do; tomotrow. 

A to B; What will you do tomonow? 
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Teacher to A: What did you ask B? 

A: I asked B what he would do toinoirow 
Teacher to B. What did A ask you? 

B: A asked me what I would do tomonow 
Teacher to B; Tell A what he asked you. 

B to A’ You asked me what I would do tomoirow. 

Teacher to A: Tell B what you asked him. 

A to B: I dsked you what you would do tomonow. 

Teacher to C' Tell D what A asked B. 

C to D: A asked B what he would do tomorrow 

Step IV. The teacher draws on the board Substitution Table 
No. 13 given on page 6 of Diills ami Exercises m English, Book 
Three and each pupil reads two sentences fiom it. 

Step V. The teacher asks questions with What, Where and When 
and the pupils answer them. As the pupils answer a question, both the 
question and the answer aie written on the board The pupils then 
report both question and answer, first orally and then m wiitmg, 
First they report each question and answer separately, then the ques¬ 
tion and the answer together, and, finally, the whole conversation 
Question: What did you buy yesterday? 

Answer' I bought a hat. 

Question: Where did you buy it? 

Answer: I bought it m the bazaai. 

Question' When did you buy it? 

Answei: I bought it yesterday 

(0 

Pupil A: The teacher asked Ram what he bought yesLei'day. 
Pupil B: Ram replied that he bought a hat yesteiday. 

00 

Pupil C: The teachei asked Ram where he bought the hat 
and Ram replied that he bought it in the bazaar. 
{ni) 

Ram: The teacher asked me what I bought. Then he asked 

me wheie I bought it and M’hen I bought it I icplied 
that I bought it in the bazaar yesterday 

Reporting m the Past QUESTIONS without an Asking Word 
(Point 233) 

Step I The teacher asks some questions and the pupils answer 
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them. He helps the pupils to lepovt each question and then writes 
the repoited speech on the boaid 
To avoid confusion only ij is used at this stage to connect the 
two clauses in each repoiting. Generally, whether is used when 
theie aie two possibilities equally piesent in the speakers iniiid 
and he is no inoie intcicstcd in the one than in the othei; 2 /is 
used when the emphasis is on the possibility that is stated 

(a) Teacher; Are you a pupil? 

Pupil A. Yes, J am. 

Teacher' Did I ask A if he is a pupil? 

Pupil B Yes, you asked A if he is a pupil. 

(Z))Teachei' Ts Mohan a pupil? 

Pupil C. Yes, he is 

Teachei Did I ask C if Mohan is a pupil? 

Pupil D' Yes, you asked C if Mahan is a pupil. 

(c) Teacher Am I a teacher? 

Pupil E‘ Yes, you are 

Teacher: Did I ask E if I am a teacher’ 

Pupil F; Yes, you asked him if you are a teacher. 

(d) Teacher' (pointing to a picture): Is that man a caipenter’ 

Pupil G Yes, he is. , 

Teacher: Did I ask G if that man is a carpenter? 

Pupil H' Yes, you asked G if that man is a catpentcr. 

(e) Teacher, (pointing to a picluie)' Is Hari ploughing his field? 
Pupil K Yes, he is 

Teachei Did 1 ask K if Han is ploughing lus field? 

Pupil L; Yes, you asked K if Han is ploughing his field. 

(f) Teacher' Aie those boys leading their books’ 

Pupil M: Yes, they are 

Teacher. Did I ask M if those boys are reading their books? 
Pupil N' Yes, you asked M if those boys aie reading their 
books 

(g) Teacher; Am I writing on the board? 

Pupil O: Yes, you aie 

Teacher: Did I ask O if I was writing on the board? 
Pupil P: Yes, you asked O if you were wilting on the board. 

Each question will be reported by several pupils. 
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Step II. 

(a) Teacher' Do you drink tea every day"^ 

Pupil R' Ye's, I do, 

Teacher' Did I ask R if he dunks tea every day? 

Pupil S: Yes, you asked R if he diinks tea every day. 

{b) Teacher: Does Ram eat an egg every day? 

Pupil T: Yes, he does. 

Teacher; Did 1 ask you if Ram eats an egg every day? 
Pupil T' Yes, you asked me if Ram eats an egg eveiv day. 
Teacher: Does SiLa wear a saiee every day? 

Pupil X Yes, she does. 

Teacher. Did I ask you if Sita weais a saiee eveiy day? 
Pupil X' Yes, you asked me if Sita weais a saiee every day. 
Each question will be reported by several pupils. 

Step HI 

(a) Teacher Did you go to the cinema yestci day ? 

Pupil K. Yes, I did. 

Teacher Did I ask K if he went to the cinema yesterday? 
Pupil L; Yes, you asked K if he went to the cinema ye.s- 
terday. 

Teacher. Did you play football yesteiday? 

Pupil M Yes, [ did. 

Teacher, Did I ask M if he played football yesterday? 
Pupil N Yes, you asked M if he played football yesterday. 
(Zi) Teacher: Will you eat a mango tomorrow morning? 

Pupil A. Yes, I will. 

Teacher' Did I ask you if you would eat a mango tomorrow 
morning ? 

Pupil A' Yes, you asked me if I would eat a mango tomorrow 
mot mng 

Teacher. Did I ask A if he would eat a mango tomorrow 
morning? 

Pupil B' Yes, you asked him if he would eat a mango 
tomorrow' morning. 

Each question will be reported by several pupils. 

Step IV. 

(a) Tc.achci Have you a pencil? 
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Pupil G, Yes, I have. 

Teachei Did I ask G if he has a pencil? 

Pupil H' Yes, you diked him ij he has a pencil. 

CZ;) Tcachci, ifas vSita a. beautiful sarco"? 

Pupil M Yes, she has. 

Teacher ■ Did 1 ask M if Sita has a beauliful .saree? 

Pupil N. Yes, you asked him if Sila has a beautiful saree 
(c) Teacher Cun you lead Drdii? 

Pupil J. Yes, I can. 

Teacher: Did 1 ask Haii if he can read Urdu? 

Pupil K. Yes, you asked him tf he can read Urdu 
Teachei Can you go to the paity tomoirow'^ 

Pupil L- No, I can’t 

Teacher' Did I ask L if he could go to the party tomorrow? 
Pupil M: Yes, you asked him if he could go to the party 
tomonow. 

Each question will be lepoiled by several pupils 

Step V The tcaclier wiites the following words on the board 
and the piipil.s fiame questions using the given words and then 
repoit them with the help of the teachei After the oral work has 
been done, the pupils wiite m their note-books the questions as 
reported by them orally. 


Is 

sing 

Are 

eat 

Was 

plough 

Were 

buy 

Will 

play 

Did 

go 

Have 

swim 

Can 

dance 

Does 

look 

Do 

come 


Example 

Pupil A: Is Han singing a song? 

Pupil B. Yes, he i.s. 

Teacher to A' Tell me what you asked B 
Pupil A: I asked B tf Han was singing a song. 

Pupil C to D. Are Han and Mohan eating mangoes? 
7 
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Pupil D. Yes, they aie. 

Teachci to M: What did C ask 

Pupil M ■ C asked D if Han and Mohan were eating mangoes. 
Pupil K Was Gopi ploughing his field yesterday? 

Pupil L. Yes, he was. 

Teacher to K: Tell L what you asked him, 

Pupil K to L: / asked you if Gopi iiws' ploughing his field yestei day. 
Pupil X' Will you buy a pen tomoiiow? 

Pupil Y: Yes, I will 

Teachei to Z What did X ask Y”? 

Pupil Z. X asked Y if he would buy a pen tonionow. 

Pupil R. Did Han go to tlus liouse yesterday"^ 

Pupil S: Yes, he did. 

Teacher to S: Tell R what he asked you. 

Pupil S to R; You asked me if Han went to his house yesterday. 
Pupil K: Have you a book? 

Pupil L. No, I haven’t. 

Teacher to K: What did you ask L’ 

Pupil K' I asked L if he had a book. 

Pupil R. Can you dance? 

Pupil S- No, I can’t. 

Teacher to R; Tell me what you asked S. 

Pupil R to Teacher: / asked S if he could dance 

Pupil P, Does the postman come to this school every day? 

Pupil X; Yes, he does. 

Teacher to P. Tell X what you asked lum 
Pupil P to X: / asked you if the postman conies to this school 
every day. 

Pupil J. Do Ram and Mohan play football eveiy day'^ 

Pupil K; Yes, they do 
Teacher to K- Tell M what J asked you 
Pupil K to M. 7 asked me if Ram and Mohan play football every 
day. 

INFINITIVE OF PURPOSE (Point 205) 

There is no need for pupils to be told the definition of an in- 
fimtive (or any other grammatical category or part of speech), 
as this does not serve any useful puipose. The important thing 
to learn and master is to use the new point correctly and with 
confidence The puiposive aspect of the ‘to-infinitive' should be 
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clear from the context It should either be obvious fin a physical 
situation) or told to the pupils (in a verbal situation). An easy 
and logical way of teaching the ‘lo-infinitive' is by linking it with 
‘Whf- "Why' elicits the subject’s puipose—‘Why did Haii go to 
the bazaai 7 He wont there to buy mangoes ’ The teacher should, 
however, be caicFul in selecting the vetbs; foi some verbs in ques¬ 
tions beginning with 'Why' do not elicit the infinitive of purpose 
but the clause beginning with ‘heiaiisc. For example, (a) ‘Why 
did he cry ? He ci icd because he had a pain in his stomach.’ (i) ‘Why 
was he sad? He was sad because he had failed in the examination.’ 

Teaching the INFINITIVE OF PURPOSE 
(fSV to N, SN adv to V) 

Step I. The teacher points to the box in his hand and says, ‘Theie’s 
a picture in this box. I’ve not seen it. I’ll open the box and see 
the pictuie’ He opens the box then, takes the picture out and 
has a good look at it. Now he points to the box and the picture 
and says, ‘7 opened the box to see this picture' He repeats the 
sentence and then asks the question, 'Why did I open the box, 
Han?’ He pauses for an answer and Han says, ‘You opened the 
box to sec the picture ’ If he fumbles, the teacher gives the 
cue —You opened; to see He asks some pupils to put the question 
beginning with 'Why' and others to answer it. He then writes 
the question and the answer on the board. 

The teacher whispeis instructions to Dinu who peiforms the 
requiied actions. The teacher points to Dinu and says, ‘Dinu 
is hungry. He did not have breakfast this morning. He is taking 
an apple out of his bag. He is cutting iL. He will eat it in a few 
minutes.’ The teacher now points to the slices of apple and says, 
'Dinu has cut the apple to eat it' He then asks the question, 'Why 
has Dim cut the apple, Sita ?’ Sita answers, ‘He has cut the apple 
to eat it.’ Some pupils ask the question and others answei it. The 
teacher guides them by giving key-words {Why has-, to eat). He 
then wntes the question and the answer on the board 

The teacher now says, ‘Fve not read today’s paper. I’ll take 
it out of my bag and read it now ’ He takes the paper out of his 
bag and says, ‘I’ve taken the paper out of my bag to read it.’ He 
asks the question, 'Why have I taken the paper out of my bag, 
Gopi?' Gopi says, ‘You’ve taken the paper out of your bag to 
read it.’ Some pupils ask questions beginning with 'Why' (point- 
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iiig to the lliice situations in tins step) and others answer them. 
The teacher guides them as bcfoie 

Step 11. The teacher creates other situations to piactise ‘Whf 
and the ’’io-infimuve' 

Examples 

{a) Teachei Sita i.s coming to me. She wants a uipee I’m 
giving it to her (Sita goes back to hci seat) 

Haii to Rahim- [Why ilul) V/Jiy did Situ go to the teachei'? 
Rahnn {to get) She went to the leaclicr to get a lupee 

(6) Teacher Flari has biouglit some colomed chalk today. 
He’ll diaw some pictiiies. 

LSita to Kamir QVliy has) Why has Haii hi ought some 
colomed chalk today”? 

Kamu. (to draw) He has brought it to draw pictuies 
(c) Teacher Dipii has bought a bat He’ll play ciicket with 
it tins afternoon. 

Girish to Ravi. (Why ha.'i) Why has Dipii bought a baf? 
Ravi (to play) He has bought a bat to play cncket 

Step III Teacher (pointing to a book). There’s a pictine of 
a queen in this book, I want to find it, so I am tuiinng the pages 
carefully. 

He finds the queen’s picture and shows it to the class He then 
says, ‘/ turned the pages oj this book carefully to find this picture.’ 
He repeats the sentence, writes it on the boai d and asks the question, 
‘Why did I turn the pages of this book carefully The pupils answer 
the question using the key-woids supplied by the teacher (to find)- 
‘You turned the pages of the book carefully to find that pictuie ’ 
The teacher gives a thick, strong rope to two pupils. He asks 
them to pull it hard and try to break it. The boys pull the rope 
hard but are not able to break it. The teachei then says, ‘They 
pulled the wpe hatd to break it.’ He lepeats the sentence and asks 
the question, ‘Why did they pull the rope hard, Han?’ Hari says, 
‘They pulled it hard to break it.’ 

Step IV. The teacher uses the Question-Answer device to diill 
the new points. He writes two gioups of words on the board. 
One pupil uses the fiisL gioup and asks a question beginning with 
‘Why’ 

His neighbour answeis it using the second group. The pujril 
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silting next to him then asks a question using another set of given 


words 


Example 

Group I 

Group 11 

1 ing the bell 

to write 

run very jast 

to send 

work haul 

to call 

go to the kitchen 

to catch 

buy a jncsent 

to see 

come quickly 

to win 

bung a Ictjer-pud 

to cook 

walk fast 

to pass 


Hati to Gopal. Why did they ring the bell? 

Gopi: They rang the bell to call the seivant. 

Sita to Dinir Why has he biought a letter-pad 
Dimi; He has brought a lettei-pad to write letteis 
Step V The teacher diaws two snbstituUon tables on the board. 
Each pupil reads two sentences from them Then they wute four 
sets of sentences in their note-books 


1 why tlid the 

boys 

men 

girls 

fanners 

run 

walk 

fast? 








bus 







Uaiii 







thief 

They 

ran 

fast 

to 

catch 

the 

village 

station 

in time 

by 10 
o’clock 

walked 

reach 







ma licet 

before 

dark 
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Example 

Wiiy did the boys uin fast? 

They uin fast to teach the station in time 

The same procedine should be followed to teach Point 206. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE (Points 217 and 218) 

The Passive constiuclions constitute a very impoitant part of 
the English language A lot of harm has been done to the teach¬ 
ing of English by treating the Passive as meiely a stiuctural altei- 
native to the Active. The Passive is distinct fiom the Active and 
opeiates m its own light There are many constructions in the 
Active—(i) The monkey cltmhecl up the tree, (n) The lady ivcu tiding 
a white horse, etc—which would appeal incongruous if put in the 
Passive. Vice veisa, thcie aie many constiuctions in the Passive— 
(i) The old man iriij run ovci by a cat. (n) He was killed in an acci¬ 
dent, etc —which would sound absurd if changed into the Active, 
Another false notion about the Passive is that il must invaiiably 
have the by agent. A laige proportion of Passive constructions 
do not, in fact, have the by agent 
There aie four mam contexts in which Passive constructions 
aie used. 

(a) When the peiformer of an action oi the cause of a state 
or an action is eiLhei not known oi is known vaguely. 

(i) The child was lost in the crowd. 

(ii) The house was well furnished 
{til) The fort was built long ago 

(b) When the perfoimei of an action or the cause of an action 
or a state is clear from the context and needs no explanation. 

(i) The wounded soldieis were left behind. 

(n) English is spoken all ovei the world. 

(m) The cows have not been fed this inoining. 

(c) When for some reason the perfoimer of an action or a 
state IS not mentioned. 

(i) It was decided that he should go to England 
(i7) A lot of harm has been done to the building. 

{ill) Tea has been spilt all ovei the table, 

{d) When the main interest is in the piedicate (If the agent 
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also has some interest of its own and is necessary to com¬ 
plete the sense, tlie by agent is used.) 

(i) The Taj was built in the 17lh century by Shah Jalian. 
(li) Dipu has been appointed monitor by the teacher. 

(ill) Nothing can be done by him. 

Passive constuictions are mostly used m forjual essays and 
tieatises, particulaily where processes or events arc described 
objectively. The descnptions of processes, theiefore, provide very 
good material foi teaching the Passive Voice. 

The pupils should not be asked to change sentences from the 
Active to the Passive. The latter should be taught separately with¬ 
out linking it with the Active and without delinmg or describing 
It 

The teaching of the Passive can start with the construction 
SV-hy p. (as adj .)—My sister is matriecl. These constructions, 
though passive in meaning, are adjectival in form and ate analogous 
to the stiuctuie ‘My sister is happy’, which is already known to 
the pupils Other verb forms like puzzled, satisfied, displeased, 
colowed, painted, shocked, etc, can thus be taught. These indicate 
a state and with the neutial verb amjisjaie convey an essentially 
static concept 


Teaching the PASSIVE VOICE 
Step I. The teacher whispers instructions to Sita, Dipu, Han 
and Gopi. Gopi acts as the postman. He comes into the classroom 
carrying a bag on his sliouldei and two letters and a paicel in 
his hand. He gives the letters to Dipu who is very pleased to get 
them. Han, Dipu’s neighbour, holds out his hand expectantly 
but the postman says that there are not any letters for him. Han 
IS disappointed. He tells Dipu that he has not received any letters 
from his mother and is wonied. The postman gives a parcel to 
Sita. She is pleasantly surprised and opens the parcel quickly It 
contains four bangles, two of which are broken 
As the postman comes into the classroom and slowly perfoims 
these actions, the teacher says, ‘The postman is coming into the 
classroom. He is giving two letters to Dipu Dipu is smiling He 
is very pleased. Hari is expecting a letter too. But the postman 
says that there aren’t any letters for him Hari is disappointed. 
He is telling Dipu that he hasn’t had a letter from his mother 
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and that he fs worneil The postman is now giving a paicel to 
Sita. Sita is very suipused She is opening the paicel now. There 
are font bangles in it Two of them cue biokcn.’ 

The teacher now asks questions and the pupils answer them 
Tcachei; What did the postman give Dipn ? 

Pupil Ai He gave him two letteis 
Teacher . Was Dipu pleased? 

Pupil B: Yes, he was very pleased. 

Teacher ; Did Han get any letteis 
Pupil C- No, he didn’t. 

Teacher : Was he pleased"? 

Pupil D. No, he wasn’t pleased He was very disappointed. 
Teacher : What did he tell Dipu"? 

Pupil E; He told Dipu that he hadn’t h.td a letter from his 
mother and that he was woiried 
Teacher ■ Was Sita wonied loo"? 

Pupil F' No, she wasn’t woiried She was suipiised 
Teacher • Why was she suipiised'? 

Pupil G She was surprised to get a paicel 
Teacher • What was m the paicel"? 

Pupil H: There were foui bangles in the parcel. 

Teacher . Were all the foui bangles broken"? 

Pupil I. No, all the four bangles were not bioken Only two 
of them were bioken. 

Step II The teacher then supplies the key-words and tlie pupils 
ask questions and answei them 

Teacher I love tea. I have tlnee cups of tea eveiy morning. 

How IS tea made? Can you tell me? 

The teacher then writes How a cup of tea is made on the board. 
Teacher . What is the kettle filled with"? 

Pupil A The kettle is filled with watei 
Teacher . Where is it put then"? 

Pupil B' It is put on the fiie 
Teacher , Why is it put on the fire? 

Pupil C: It IS put on the file to boil the water. 

Teacher ' Is the watei put into the tea-pot then"? 

Pupil D; No, it isn’t First the tea-pot is rinsed with hot water. 
Teachei ; What is done next? 

Pupil E. Tea-leaves are then put into the tea-pot. 
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Teachei What is done next? 

Pupil F' The boiling water is pouied into the tea-pot. 

Teacher • Is the tea-pot coveicd"? 

Pupil G. Yes, it IS coveied with a tea-cosy. 

Teachei : Is the tea then pouied into the cups? 

Pupil H' No, it isn’t. It is brewed for five minutes. 

Teacher What is done next? 

Pupil I. The tea is poured into the cups. 

Teacher ■ WJiat is added to it? 

Pupil J Milk and sugar aie added to it. 

Teacher , Is it stirred llicn? 

Pupil K' Yes, it IS It IS stirred with a spoon. 

Teacher Is the tea drunk then? 

Pupil L. Yes, it IS drunk then. 

As the pupils answer the questions the teacher writes the answers 
on the board and the pujuls copy them in their note-books In 
order to build a coherent piece of composition, the teachei modifies 
the answeis slightly The whole piece then reads as follows; 

The kettle is filled with watei. Then it is put on the file. The water 
IS boiled but it is not put into the tea-pot. Fust, the tea-pot is rinsed 
with hot water. Next, tea-leaves ate put into the pot Then the hot 
water Jroin the kettle is poured into it and it is covered with a tea- 
cosy The tea is brewed for five minutes. It is poured into the cups. 
Milk and sugar are added to it The tea is siined with a spoon and 
then is drunk. 

Step III The teacher asks questions and the pupils answer 
them He then writes the sentences m italics below on the board 
and the pupils copy them in their note-books 

Teacher • Now we will talk about the Taj Mahal. Where is 
the Taj Mahal, Dinu"^ 

Dinu . It is in Agra 

Teacher Wheie is the Taj Mahal situated in Agra? 

Pupil A It is situated on the banks of the Yamuna. 

The teacher repeats the questions and gets other pupils to answer 
them 

The Taj Mahal is situated on the banks of the river 
Yamuna in Agra. 

Teacher ■ When was it built? 
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Pupil B: It was built in the 17th centuiy. 

It ii'n.T built m the 17tli ceutuiy. 

Teacher : Who was it built by"? 

Pupil C; It was built by Shah Jahaii. 

Teacher ■ Why did he build it? 

Pupil D: He built it in inemoiy of his queen Mumtaz Mahal. 

It irflj built by Shah Jahan in metnoiy of his queen 
Mumtaz Mahal 

Teachei i Did she die at a young age? 

Pupil G' Yes, she did. 

Teachei : Was Shah Jahan very grieved at her death 
Pupil H; Yes, he was. 

She died at a young age and Shah Jahan vraj very 
gnevecl at hei death. 

Teacher ; What is the Taj built of'^ 

Pupil I: It is built of white marble. 

The Taj is built of white lUarble. 

Teacher : Where was the maible brought fiom? 

Pupil J; The maible was bioiight fiom Jaipur. 

The marble was brought from Jaipur. 

Teacher : How many workers were employed to build it? 
Pupil K: Thousands of workers were employed to build it. 
Thousands of workers were employed to build it 

Teacher; How much money was spent on it? 

Pupil L: Cl ores of lupees weie spent on it. 

Crores of rupees weie spent on it 

Teacher ' In how many years was the Taj built? 

Pupil M: The Taj was built in Unity ycais. 

The Taj iroj built in thiity years 
Teacher : Is the Taj visited by many people every year? 

Pupil N' Yes, It IS 

The Taj is visited by many people every year. 

Teacher : Does the Taj look beautiful in the day? 

Pupil O' Yes, it does. 

Teacher ; Is its beauty increased in the light of the moon? 
Pupil P; Yes, it is. 
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It looks beautiful in the day but its beauty is greatly 
increased m the light of the moon 

Teacher ■ Is the Taj admired by all visitois? 

Pupil Q: Yes, it is. 

Teacher : Aie Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal remembered by 
them? 

Pupil R: Yes, they aie. 

The Taj is admiied by all visitors and Shah Jahan 
and Mumtaz Mahal aie lemembered by them. 

The teaching of the Passive also provides an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for controlled composition, as the Passive is best taught 
in an extended context 

QUESTION-TAGS (Points 237 and 238) 

Question-tags, as the name suggests, are short questions put 
at the end of (tagged on to) statements. They consist of an anomalous 
finite and a sequence signal. 

Question-tags have vaiious purposes in language 

(i) They may be used to open a conversation or invite interest. 

A: Hail loves mangoes, doesn’t he? 

B: Yes, he does. 

In the above example, A, the speaker, knows that Haii loves 
mangoes—he knows that his statement is tiue He uses a question- 
tag, howevei, to channel conversation in a particular direction or 
to make B comment on his statement B, the listener, need not 
lespond m the negative or the affirmative He might put a counter- 
question and say, ‘Don’t you?’ or give additional information 
and sa>, ‘I love mangoes too.’ 

In a sentence of the above type the tone falls (Tune I) on both 
‘mangoes’ and ‘doesn’t ’ In this type of tag, the speaker is reasonably 
sure that what he says is correct and that the listener will agree 
With him. 

(?;) Question-tags sometimes function as puie questions. . 

A, You are going to play cricket tomoirow, aren’t you? 

B- No, I’m not./Yes, I am 

A, the speaker, started the sentence, then doubted its veracity 
and put a question-tag at the end, expecting an answer, not neces¬ 
sarily a confirmation, 
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111 qiicslion-tags of this type the tone uses (Tune II) on ‘doesn’t 
he''’ 

In question-tags the anomalous finite takes on the negative 
form if the main statement is m the positive; and if the statement 
IS in the negative the question-tag is m the positive 

They were late, weien’t they"? 

They weren’t late, weie they? 

The teaching of question-lags staits in the thiid yeai of English, 
At thrs stage the pine question type of tag is not taught but only 
type (i) above. To begin with, the question-tag m the negative 
is balanced against the statement m the positive. When this fotm 
has been established, the othei form—negative veisus positive— 
IS introduced 

Question-tags in English present some difficulty because of 
their great vaiiety Speakeis of Hindi and Urdu paiticulaily find 
it difficult to use the coirecl question-tag to an English .sentence 
because in Hindi and Urdu thcie is only one fixed question-tag 
—‘hai na''’ 


Teaching QUESTION-TAGS 

[ In all the following statements with question-tags, the Lone 
falls on the last stiessed syllable in the statement and on the first 
word of the tag] 

Step I. Teacher to A; That’s a story-book, isn’t if' 

(A significant pause at the end of the utteuince will prompt 
A to answer) 

Pupil A: Yes, it is. 

The sentence— That's a stoiy-hook, isn’t it'i' —is written on the 
board 

Teacher to B' Those are youi handkeichiefs, aien't they? 
Pupil B' Yes, they are. 

The sentence— Those are your handkerchiefs, aren't they? —is 
written on the board 

The. teachei then points to different things and supplies the 
key-words. The pupils make sentences using question-tags. 

Examples 

Pupil C to D {friend, aren't you?) You are my friend, aren’t 
you 
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Pupil D' Yes, I am. 

Pupil D to E (fanner, ixn’t he?) Han is a faimei, isn’t he? 
Pupil E Yes, he is 

Pupil E to F. (beautiful, isn't she^) Meena is beautiful, isn’t 
shc'^ 

Pupil F. Ye.s, she is. 

Pupil F to G (f’leen, aten't they?) Those pencils are giecn, 
aicn’t tlicy? 

Pupil G Yes, they arc. 

Pupil G to II (cold, isn't it?) It is cold today, isn’t if? 

Pupil H. Yes, It is. 

Step If. Teacher to !• You played cricket yesteiday, didn’t you? 
(A significant pause at the end of the utterance will prompt 
I to answei.) 

Pupil 1, Yes, T did. 

The sentence— You played cncket yesterday, didn't you?—is 
wiittcn on the board. 

Teacher to I: You will go to the fair tomoirow, won’t you? 
Pupil J‘ Yes. [ will. 

The sentence— You will go to the fan tomoirow, won't yoiit 
—is written on the board 

The teacher wiitcs the following groups of words onihe hoard' 

made baskets will make baskets 

ate mangoes will eat mangoes 

diank tea didn't .? will drink tea won’t ..? 

had lunch will have lunch 

MU' a film will see a film 

One of the pupils uses one of the above groups of words in a 
sentence adding the appropriate question-tag. His neighbour 
answei s it and makes another sentence using the tag. In this way, 
theie is a chain of statements and ansWeis and the pattern is 
established. 

Examples 

Pupil A to B: Your friend made baskets yesterday, didn’t he? 
Pupil B" Yes, he did. 

Pupil B to C: Sita saw a film yesterday, didn’t she 7 
Pupil C Yes, she did. 

Pupil C to D • You will have lunch with me tomorrow, won’t you ? 
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Pupil D: Yes, I will 

Step III Teacher to A You can tell me tins story, can’t you? 
(A significant pause at the end of the utterance will prompt A 
to answer.) 

Pupil A, Yes, I can 

The teacher wiites the sentence— You can tell me this story, 
can't you? —on the board 
Teacher to B; Dinu has a dog, hasn’t he? 

Pupil B' Yes, he has. 

The sentence— Dmu has a dog, hasn't he? —is wiilten on the 
boaid. 

Teacher to C: You have two brothers, haven’t you? 

Pupil C; Yes, I have. 

The sentence— You have two brothers, haven't you^ —is written 
on the board. 

The teacher writes the following groups of words on the board 

can swim have many friends 

can play have my bag haven't. ? 

can lift can't ? has four books hasn’t ? 

can paint has a car 

can see has black eyes 

One pupil makes a statement using one of the above gioups 
of words adding the appropriate question-tag, and his neighbour 
gives the answei and makes another statement using another 
group of words. 

Examples 

Pupil A to B. You can swim, can’t you? 

Pupil B; Yes, I can 

Pupil B to C; Gopi has black eyes, hasn’t he? 

Pupil C Yes, he has. 

Step IV The teacher writes the following groups of words on 
the board; 

are reading 
IS crying 
will buy 
went 
can sing 
has a farm 
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The pupils make sentences orally adding question-tags, and 
then write them m their note-books 

Examples 

The boys aie leading, aren’t they'? 

The baby is crying, isn’t it? 

Haii will buy a gun tomonow, won’t lie? 

They went to their village yesteiday, didn’t they? 

Sita can sing English songs, can’t she? 

Hari has a farm, hasn’t he? 

Negative statements with positive tags should be similaily 
taught. 

RELATIVE CLAUSES 

The teaching of relative clauses is introduced towards the end 
of the third year of English when the pupils can handle, expertly 
and confidently not only simple sentences but also longer utter¬ 
ances containing connectives like ‘and’, ‘but’, ‘when’, ‘before’, 
‘after’ and ‘while’. 

The relative clause is a linguistic economy. Two separate 
utterances are welded into one and the meaning is conveyed aptly 
and concisely. For example, instead of saying ‘The old lady has 
been killed. The old lady told us amusing stones yesterday,’ 
(which is clumsy and inept), the common device in English is 
to combine the two sentences by using a relative— The old lady 
who told as amusing stoi ies yesterday has been killed The teacher 
should, however, bear in mind that the relative clause is not used 
as a substitute for phrases. ‘The man who is m the corner is my 
friend’ will not be commonly used by the native speaker. He will 
instead use a deteiminative prepositional phrase and say, ‘The 
man in the corner is my friend’. Relative pronouns are used to 
link sentences when the meaning cannot be conveyed by phrases, 
e.g. That is the man who stole my watch. I have seen the house 
which Mr Sharma bought last year. The relative pronouns, how¬ 
ever, do not appear invariably in all utterances. They are some¬ 
times ormtted. 

Theie arc two distinct types of relative clauses in English; 

(0 Descriptive, Nou-restrictive or Non-defimng 

(ii) Determinative, Restrictive or Defining 

Descriptive clauses are paienthetical remarks. They are thrown 
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in casually as an after-thought m the mam stream of speech and 
are analogous to phrases used in apposition, c,g, ‘Milton, a great 
English poet, was blind.’ ‘Milton, who was a great English poet, 
was blind,’ These clauses aie characteiized by 

(o) a separate intonation pattern wliich focuses attention on 
the main speech, 

(h) an appreciable pause between the relative and its antecedent. 
In written English, tins pause is signalled by punctuation 
marks—commas or dashes 

As the dcsciiptive clause is not an iiitegial part of the sentence. 
It can be dropped without effecting any change in the meaning 
of the main clause, e.g. ‘That tall gentleman, who is sitting in 
the corner, is a famous Hindi poet.’ ‘Guavas, which we relish, 
are not sold m England ’ The clauses—‘who is sitting in the comer’ 
and ‘which we relish’—are superfluous to the central idea and 
can be dispensed wilh. 

Descriptive relative clauses are used mucli less frequently than 
determinative relative clauses, and therefore their teaching is 
postponed to the fourth or fifth year of English. 

Deteiminative relative clauses are taught in the third yeai of 
English. The English language uses the determinative clause as 
a limiting device to delcnmne (lestiict, or define) its antecedent- 

1. The man who came here yesterday is the Mayoi of Delhi, 

2, That IS the necklace v/liich I bought last year. 

The relative clauses ‘who came lieie yesteiday’ and ‘which I 
bought last year’ are integral parts of the utterances and help 
to identify a particular ‘man’ and a particular ‘necklace’ by limit¬ 
ing their areas of meaning The antecedent and the lelative clause 
fonn one indivisible unit. Sometimes the relative pi onoun is dropped 
and then theie is the closest jimctuie between tlie antecedent and 
the relative clause 

The deteiminative relative clause does not have an independent 
intonation pattern It confoims to the intonation pattern of the 
complete utterance 

The two mam problems involved in the teaching of lelative 
clauses are 

(a) their position in the senlcncc 

(i) When are they placed at the end of the mam clause? 
(n) When are they placed between the word they qualify 
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and llic verb of die main clause, thereby splitting the 
mam clause? 

(b) the vaiious Imking devices that are used. 

The findings of recent research on determinative relative clauses 
in spoken English indicate 

(i) the iinpoi Lance of placing these clauses immediately after 
the antecedents tlicy qualify and having them follow the 
completed mam clause 

‘Tliere were some bad apples in the fi uit wliicli came from the 
maiket ycstciday’ would be piefcrred to ‘Some of the apples 
in the fruit which came from the mailcet yesterday Vv'erc bad.’ 

(h) that as Subject the Imldng word—most commonly who 
(personal) and which (non-peisonal)—^is always expressed; 
and that as Object it is usually omitted; 

He’s a boy who works hard. 

That’s an aigument wlrich is haid to follow. 

That’s the man I spoke to yesterday. 

She Iras just found the necklace she lost last year. 

(iii) that where a short relative clause qualifies a non-personal 
antecedent at or near the beginning of a sentence, that 
is usual as Subject: 

The watch that was lost has just been foimd. 

(zr) that where the relative pronoun is governed by a prepo¬ 
sition and the antecedent is non-personal the commonest 
link is which pieceded by the pieposition (but if the clause is 
short, that may be used with the preposition coming after 
the verb); where the antecedent is personal (fairly rare in 
speech anyway) theie is a shght prcfeience to omit the 
relative pronoun and place tire preposition finally: 

It’s an ideal to winch even the humblest citizen has always 
been loyal. 

It’s an ideal that I have always been loyal to. 

He’s the man I gave it to, 

V/liile recoiding the mistakes of its students, the EngUsh 
Language Teaching Institute found that a very large number use 
a second subject in relative clauses. (‘The man who came to my 
house this morning he is a doctor.’ ‘The mangoes that I ate this 
morning they were raw.’) The error is mainly due to the pull of 
8 
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the mothei tongue. The teacher should foiestall this mistake and 
take special caie to diill the collect stmctuie so that it may become 
automatic. 


Teaching the Relative WHO (Point 240) 

Step I. 

Teacher ; What does a cobbler do? 

Pupil A; He mends shoes. 

Teacher : A cobbler ts a man who mends shoes. 

The teacher then asks the pupils to define a cobbler. He suggests 
the key-words who mends. The pupils say, ‘A cobbler is a man 
who mends shoes’. The teacher writes the sentence on the board 
and the pupils^copy it in their note-books. 

Teacher What does a fisheiman do? 

Pupil B. He catches fish 

Teacher A fisherman is a man who catches fish. 

The pupils are then asked to define a fishenuan. The key-woids 
who catches are given to them. The pupils say, ‘A fisheiman is 
a man who catches fish ’ The sentence is wiitten on the board 
and is copied by the pupils 

Teacher ; What docs a nurse do ? 

Pupil C- She looks after sick people. 

Teacher ■ A nurse is a woman who looks after sick people. 

The teacher gives the key-woids who looks aft a and the pupils 
define a nuise The sentence is wiittcn on the board and is 
copied by the pupils. 

Teacher ; What does a goldsmith do ? 

Pupil D; He makes ornaments of gold. 

Teacher ; A goldsmith ts a man who makes ornaments of gold. 

The teacher then asks the pupils to define a goldsmith He 
suggests the key-words who makes The pupils say, ‘A goldsmith 
is a man who makes ornaments of gold.’ The teacher wiiles the 
sentence on the board and the pupils copy it in their note-books. 

Step II. Similarly, the teacher elicits facts about tlie work of 
the undermentioned people and then asks the pupils to define them. 
The answeis are written on the boaid and copied by the pupils. 

A soldier is a man who fights for fits country. 

A shepherd is a man who looks after his sheep. 
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A doctoi IS a man who treats sick people. 

A postman is a man who distributes letteis and parcels 
An act) ess is a woman who acts in plays and films. 

A painter is a man who paints pictui es 
A judge is a man who decides cases m a law cow t 
A farmer is a man who ploughs the fields, sows the seed and reaps 
the harvest. 

Step in The teacher shows a picture of Shall Jahan to the class 
and says, ‘This is a king, He built the Taj Mahal. This is the king 
who built the Taj Mahal." He gives the key-words {king who built) 
and the pupils lepeat the sentence. The teacher then supplies 
different key-words, and the pupils point to the picture and make 
sentences using them. He writes the sentences on the board and 
the pupils copy them in their note-books. 

Pupil A' (Jcing whoj peacock throne) That is the king who 
made the peacock throne. 

Pupil B. {king who mairied) That is the king who mariied 
Mumtaz Mahal. 

Pupil C; (Jcing who was imprisoned) That is the long who was 
imprisoned by his son. 

Pupil D; {king who is buried) That is the king who is buried 
in the Taj. 


Step IV The teacher draws an incomplete substitution table 
on the board. The pupils complete the table and then write six 
sentences from it in their note-books. 


Yester- 







day 

I 

met 


man 


-^been to- 

Last 






could- 

Monday 

we 

saw 


woman 






a 


who 


Last 






had-^in the 

week 

Dmu 

talked to 


China- 


last War 





man 



Last 






eats raw- 

month 

Sila 

- travelled 


farmer 





with 




has a - 
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Examples 

1. Yesterday I met a Clunainan who has been to America. 

2. Last Monday Sita talked to a farmer who eats raw potatoes. 

3. Last month we travel] ed with a woman who conld speak French. 

4. Last week Diiiu saw a man who had fought in the last War. 

5. Yesterday I met a fanner who has a car. 

Similaily, the structure in wluch the main clause is spht into 
two by the relative clause may be taught. 

Example 

Teacher Tliis is a beautiful bag, isn’t it? It was made by a 
woman. She is my fiiend. 

The woman who made this bag is my friend. 

The above sentence is written on the board and lead by the 
pupils The teachei supplies the key-words and the pupils make 
sentences using them. 

Examples 

Pupil A' (The woman who/ ftiend) The woman who made that 
bag IS your fiiend 
Teacher ; She is called Sarla. 

Pupil D: (Sarld) The woman who made that bag is called Sarla. 
Teacher : She is old. 

Pupil C- (o/d) The woman who made that bag is old. 

Teacher ■ She is poor. 

Pupil D; (poor) The woman who made that bag is poor. 

Teacher : She has two sons 

Pupil E' (iwo jon^) The woman who made that bag has two sons. 
Teachei . She is coming to my house this evening. 

Pupil F; (is coming) The woman who made that bag is coming 
to your house this eveiuiig. 

The sentences containing relative clauses will be written on the 
boaid: 

is your fiiend. 
is called Sarla. 
is old. 

The woman who made that bag is poor. 

has two sons. 

is coming to your house this 
evening. 
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We have also tncd succcssrully the following technique to teach 
the relative clause beginning with who m the Subject position in 
the clause. 

The teacher tells Idris to go to the dooi and then to come back 
to his scat and sit down Tdris docs this. Then the teacher asks 
the class: 

Did Han go to the door 7 

Did Mohan go to the door? 

Did Gopi go to the door? 

. ? 

The pupils say, ‘No, he didn’t’. 

Next, the teacher asks the class, ‘Who went to the door?’ The 
pupils say, ‘ldri.s went to the door ’ He then nods and says, ‘Yes, 
Idas went to the door. Idris is the boy who went to the door.’ 
The statement, Idas is the boy who went to the door, is wutten on 
the board and repeated by the pupils. 

This procedure may be followed to atrive at and drill different 
statements containing the relative clause beginning with who, 
e g Dipu IS the boy who gave the teacher a pencil. Sita is the girl 
who wrote her name on the board Gita is the gul who is going to 
Delhi next week. Dinu and Moti are the boys who were absent 
yesterday. 

The relative clause in which u’/io in the Object position is gene¬ 
rally omitted can be similarly taught. 

The teacher goes and gives a book to Dinu who puts it into 
his bag The teacher comes back to his table and says after a pause: 

Did the teacher go to Han? 

Did the teacher go to Moti? 

Did the teacher go to Rahim? 

The pupils say, ‘No, he didn’t,’ and then the teacher asks, 
‘Who did the teacher go to?’ The pupils say, ‘He went to Dinu.’ 
The teacher nods and says, ‘Yes, the teacher went to Dinu. Dinu 
is the boy the teacher went to.’ Dinu is the boy the teacher went 
to is written on the board and repeated by the pupils In the same 
way, the statement, Dinu is the boy the teacher gave a penal to is 
arrived at, written on the board and practised by the class. 
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READING 

The Oral Approach to the teaching of English docs not in any 
way ignoie or belittle the importance of reading and Wilting. The 
latter are given their legitimate place in the scheme of teaching and 
are rccogmzcd as very important skills to acquiie. 

To the majoiity of pupils the ability to icad well and fluently 
is the primary aim of learning English Reading, however, is a 
means to an end, the end being to equip the learner with the ability 
to lead not only English newspapeis and periodicals but also books 
on scientific and tcchmcal subjects. 

The teacliing of English in our schools geneially starts at the 
age of 11+ when the pupil has already mastered the mechanics 
of reading liis own language. Although Icaining to read English 
involves learmng a new script, that is not a major difficulty. 

How do we }ead? 

When we read, the eye moves along the line in jumps pausing 
momentarily at the end of every jump, We do not read when the 
eye is in movement but only when it pauses The number of woids 
winch the eye can take in in one complete movement determine 
the eye-span. The knowledge of the physical process of leading 
has considerably improved the methods and techniques of teacliing 
how to read The leader does not lead the word by spelling it. He 
does not, for exaihple, recognize and interpret the word" ‘peneir 
by breaking it up into its six different letters—p, e, n, c, i, 1— and 
then synthesizing them to anive at the word He looks at the 
word and recognizes it by identifying it with a picvioiis picture of 
the word. We, therefore, stait the teaching of leading not by teach¬ 
ing the names of the letters of the alpliabet but by teaching words 
as complete wholes And the words, phrases or sentences that 
the pupils arc taught are always those which they already know 
and can handle in dilTerent situations 

Reading is a specific skill. It docs not conic automatically 
with the ability to speak but has to be Icaint caiefully and 
metliodically. 
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Prepaitttory Reading 

The pupils luivc to read a text-book in the first year of English. 
Reading, however, does not stait with the text-book The pupils 
are fust taught to lead woids, phrases and sentences from the 
blackboaid and from flash cards Preparatory reading staits 
with the reading of groups of words in the fiist week of oral 
teaching. 

Example 

The teacher teaches Point 3 in the Junior High School syllabus 
(TIusjThat IS hislher-\-n ) When the pupils can handle the new 
point with confidence, the teacher diaws the picture of a man on 
the boaid and wiites Ins nose, etc. (the names of the different parts 
of the body olieady learnt) in pnntscript. He reads the words from 
top to bottom slowly pointing to the relevant parts of the picture 
and also to the relevant parts of another pupil’s body. He then 
leads the groups of words m a different order picking them here 
and there. He makes the class whisper the words with him. Then 
he points to a word without articulating it and asks an intelligent 
boy to read it. The whole class then repeats the group of words 
looking at it. Tn this way all the words are read individually and 
by the whole class. They arc not read in any fixed order. Then he 
rubs off the pictuie and asks the pupils to read the groups of words. 
This is a very useful device as it not only teaches reading but also 
drills the content words already learnt and fixes their spelling. 
The pupil gains confidence and is keen to leain the new language. 
Similarly, to fix her-\- n, the teacher can draw the picture of a 
girl in one cornei of the board and write her book, her cup, her 
pen against the pictures of these objects 

Flash caids aie also used for preparatory reading. The cards 
containing the phrases her hook, his leg, her pen, are flashed (shown 
momentarily) before the class. The phrases are read by the class 
either individually or in groups. 

In the same way, after teaclung Point 7 orally, the teacher 
draws a few objects on the board and writes an apple, an 
egg, a bag, a pencil under them. When the pupils can read 
fiom the board, flash cards might be introduced. The teaching 
of groups of words prepaies the ground for the teaclung of 
sentences. The teacher adds That is to the groups of words 
already taught 
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That IS 


an apple, 
an egs. 
a bag. 
a pencil. 


Tlie reading of This is should be interspersed with the reading 
of That IS. The teachei can, for example, use a caid with a picture 
of an apple drawn on it and This is an apple written under the 
picture. The picture should be taken near each pupil so that there 
i's no confusion between the notions of nearness and farness. 

Sinularly, other phrases may be taught with the help of pictures, 
eg. m that bag, on my table, under the table, over the budge. The 
teaching of reading is initiated with the help of pictures or diagrams. 
Later on, however, pictures are not necessary. 

During the fiist three or four months of oral teaclung phrases 
or sentences are read fiom the blackboard eveiy day In the second 
and third months of teaching, substitution tables can be used to 
tins’ end very effectively. Games may also be introduced to main¬ 
tain the pupils’ interest in reading. For example, (a) a caid, naming 
an object m the classroom {This is a table), is given to each pupil 
who reads silently what is written on it, puts it against the object 
mentioned and then reads it aloud, (b) a command is wiitten on 
the board (Dmu, give yam book to Dipu) and the pupil whose 
name is wiitteii on it leads the oidei aloud and performs the action. 

The couise book is introduced when the pupils can read sen¬ 
tences from the boaid. The lessons in the book contain words 
and structures with which they are already familiar. 

On no account should the pupils be asked to put their fingers 
under the words while leading, for tins limits the eye-span to 
the length of a word and obstructs ease and fluency in reading 
It also mars the rhythm and flow of the sentence by breaking it 
into unnatuial parts. Teaching pupils to read whole phrases and 
then sentences prevents them fiom foimmg this bad habit. 
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The First Year 

Reading aloud has its place in life. Wc are sonietinies asked to 
read aloud letlcis, aitides fiom periodicals and bits of news from 
newspapeis, The teacher, therefore, has not only to tiain pupils 
to read silently and to assimilate what they read but also to read 
aloud coherently and fluently Reading in the fiist year will mostly 
be aloud 

The Reader will be introduced after the first 40 structures 
have been taught oially. The fust lesson of the Reader—Read 
and Learn, Book One —contains the first eight structures winch 
the pupils can aheady use in dilferent situations and can also 
read and write. Reading of the text will, therefore, be easy, inteiest- 
ing and quitk. Oral teaching will always be in advance of reading. 

In schools wlieie the Read and Learn gramophone recoids are 
available, the teacher plays the record of a lesson to the class 
two or three tunes and the pupils follow the text in theii books, 
If the recoids are not available, the teachei reads the lesson cleaily 
and correctly and using the appropriate stress and intonation 
patteins, The pupils read the text silently first and then a few 
blight ones icad parts of it aloud In this way, weaker pupils get 
an oppoilunity of listening to the coriect leading of the passage. 
The teacher writes on the board the words that have been mis- 
piouounced The pupils lead them silently and then listen to the 
record again. The teacher then clearly enunciates the words and the 
pupils inntate him, individually and in groups The lesson is then 
lead in parts by a few more pupils. Variety is intioduced by 
dramatization. In lesson 10, for example, different pupils are asked 
to read the conversation Reading aloud helps the pupils to practise 
correct pronunciation and intonation 

The exercises given at the end of each lesson are done by every 
pupil in the class. The teacher explains ni the mother tongue what 
the pupils are required to do in each of the exercises. To avoid 
mistakes they arc first done orally and are then written out The 
first set of exercises in each lesson consists of the new structures 
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intioduccd in the lesson. They are learnt by hcait by every pupil. 
Tire last exorcise in caclf lesson is a simple one of copying winch 
may be done by the pupils after the relevant structure has been 
taught orally. 

Two days a week may be given to the teaching of the couise 
book Giadually, however, the gulf between the stuictiire.s taught 
oially and the sLiuctuies used in each lesson is nariowed, as read¬ 
ing of the course book becomes quick and easy. Towaids the end 
of the first year, theiefoic, theie is close co-ordination between 
the oral tcaclung of the structures and the leading of the lessons 
containing them. 

The Second Yeai 

In the second year, the Reader is introduced after about two 
mouths’ oral teaching Duiing the period of oial teaching, however, 
reading from the board of single sentences and sets of connected 
sentences is done Reading of the couise book is mostly silent, 
for it prepares the pupils for extensive reading with the introduc¬ 
tion of the supplementary reader in the fifth month. 

The teacher plays the records two or thice times or, if the records 
arc not available, he reads the text aloud He then wiites the 
difficult wolds on the board and says them coriectly, The pupils 
imitate liiin saying the words, individually and in groups They 
then read the first paragtaph silently The teacher puts questions 
on it to ascertain if the pupils have lead the text intelligently All 
the questions are based on facts—on the content of the passage. 
In this way, the pupils read all the paragraphs of the lesson silently 
and answer questions on them. The procedure to be followed for 
doing the exercises at the end of each lesson will be the same as 
in the fitst year. 

The Third Year 

In the thud yeai, the Reader is introduced in the second month 
The procedure for the reading of the text is the same as in the 
previous yeai Reading is mostly silent though sometimes, both in 
the second and third years of English, reading aloud is introduced, 
especially if the text contains a dialogue The sentences given at 
the end of each lesson under the caption Learn these aic mcmoiizcd 
by every pupil; the other exeicises are done orally first and are 
then wiitlen out 
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1 ■ r tiif' Rcadci m the second, and tliiid yeai's may < 
The teachmg of position and ^ipplementary 

''® 5°!r pupiirmay be aslced°to relate stones read in the couise 
reading I upds m y 

wolds and phrases. 



X 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





Every educated man reads newspapers, masazmes and books. 
He does not, however, pore over each word or pliiase. He reads 
quickly getting at the content of the piece That is to say, the adult 
reader gleans the facts from the aiUclc or chaptei that he reads 
without concentiating on the language in which those facts have 
been stated He often comes across new woids with which he is 
not familial, but that does not impede his conipiehension of the 
text, as the meaning of the word is illustiated by the context in 
which it is used. The aim of supplementary leading is to prepaie 
pu^ls for this kind of leading As reading for content is mostly 
silent, the teacher has to tiam pupils to lead silently but intelli- 
gently— comprehending what they lead. IncidentafTy^lupplementaiy 
readers help to reinforce the language maiciial already taught as 
they (Read and Tell and Read for Fun seiics) aie graded in 
vocabulary, gianimatical structure and content. 

Supplementary leading can piofitably be mtioduccd about the 
middle of the second year ol English, if not eailier, when the pupils 
have learnt some fundamentals of the language. The books foi 
supplementary leading should be wiilten in simple English which 
is aheady known to the pupils and their content must be interesting 
so that the pupils may enjoy reading them. 

How to use the Supplementary Reader 

The main aim is to teach the pupils to read quickly and with 
comprehension The teachei may ask the pnpils to lead a story 
and then answer the questions given at the end of it If theie aie 
any new content words in the story which are likely to impede 
compiehension, they may be explained (m the mother tongue if 
necessary) at the outset, Alternatively, questions may be wiitten 
on the boaid and the pupils’, attention called to these questions, 
They are then icqiiired to read the story and discovei the answers 
as quickly as possible. Thus the inlcrest of the pupils is aroused 
and their cuiiosity excited, and Ihcit reading becomes purposive, 

A further exercise in comprehension is to give a list of meanings 
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and ask the pupils to find the words in the story with these meanings ^ 
I is best if the list of meanings is in the same order as the words 
as they appear in the story, 

Siipplenientaiy reados may also piovide material for oral and 
fliritten composition, After the pupils have answered the questions 
oil a set passage, they may be asked to nariate the stoiy in paits, 
Whenever they hesitate or fumble for a woid or expression the 
teachei helps them by asking questions, As the story is related, 
tlie key-words are written on the boaul The points on the board 
should iiicoipoiatc the structures given at the end of each story 
under tlic caption Leain time. These points will constitule the 
skeleton of the story. When the whole story has been related in 
parts, some pupils should be asked to relate the whole of it with 
the help of the woids and phases on the board, After the story 
has been reproduced orally it should be written out 
The teacher may also ask the pupils to desciibe the picture 
given at the beginmug of each story. 
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WRITING AND WRITTEN EXERCISES 

Language is used as a means of communication m both speech 
and. wilting. The pupil is taught how to handle the tools of the 
language hist m speech and then in writing. Wilting is not only 
a linguistic skill to be acquired foi its own sake but it is also an 
important aid m fixing the language mateiial aheady taught. 

Teaching Writing 

Teaching pupils how to write a piece of fiee composition is a 
long process though a lewardmg one Piimarily, teaching how to 
write involves acquiring a manual skill—the skill of controlling 
the small muscles of the fingeis and the wiist and sccuimg co- 
oidination of the hand and the eye Secondarily, it involves doing 
various exercises in written woik winch cover a vast field ranging 
liom copying phrases and sentences to composing long essays 
Enghsh IS commonly , mil oduced at the age of 11+ when the 
pupil lias acquired the skill of writing Ins own language. Wilting 
English involves knowledge of the Roman script but this need 
not woriy the tcaclier He can enlist the help of the Ait teacher 
who should teach the pupils how to make quickly the letters of 
the Enghsh alphabet (first small lellcis and then capital lelleis). 
They should be put m gioups according to thcii shape. F. G. 
Flench groups them in the following way; 

oacedbgqp 
nr 11 h r f j 1 i t y u 
w V X z k 
s 

Neither the Art teacher nor the English teachei (at the begin nin g) 
should tell the pupils the names of the letters of the alphabet, 
for it increases the load of leainiiig and often leads to wrong asso¬ 
ciations between the letters and their sounds, which lesiilt in spell¬ 
ing mistakes. The letter ‘a’, for example, has several sounds—le 
as in kset (cat); a as m afrcid (afiaid), a- as in bona'no (banana), 
ei as m kein (cane), and so associating ‘a’ with icpl (apple) only 
will cause confusion. 
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Aftei the first week of oi al tcachuig, leading phrases and sentences 
fiom the blackboard and flash cards is stalled. The phrases and 
sentences are wntten on the blackboatd in pimtsciipt (Print- 
script is used m tlic last cvercise at the end of each lesson in Read 
and Learn, Book One) When all the pupils can read a few pliiascs 
and sentences quickly and concctly, writing is introduced Wilting 
m the fust thicc or four months of oial teaclung is confined to 
copying. Pupils copy fi om the boaid the phiases and sentences wliich 
they can read, While the pupils are writing, the teacher goes round 
the class and helps them to foim coriect writing habits, for his 
aim IS to tram them not only to write Englisli but also to develop 
a good handwriting It is at tins iiutial stage that pupils can be 
trained to write a bold, legible hand. Care should, however, be 
taken that they place the letteis of a word together but leave ade¬ 
quate space between words. Copying is a very useful exercise as 
it (a) leiufoices the new structure, (b) fixes the coriect spelling 
of wolds and (c) helps the pupils to leain the conventions of writing 
—capital letters and punctuation. 

Exercises in wntten English do not comprise only copying and 
the language exercises given at the end of llie lessons in the course 
books. Pupils also write pieces of composition. Although m the 
initial stages of language learning a lot of emphasis is laid on oral 
composition, wntten composition is not ignored. Exercises m 
composition are graded and the pupils, starling with the construc¬ 
tion of single sentences, are finally led on to writing nanative 
and dcsciiptive pieces consisting of two or thiee paragraphs. 

Some Graded Exercises in Wntten Composition 

The sentence is the umt of speech, and composition, therefore, 
starts with the construction of sentences. 

I. Construction of single sentences 

(i) Pupils construct a few sentences from substitution tables 
drawn on the board. (See Substitution Tables for Structure Drills 
in Drills and Exeicises in English—Books One, Two and Thee). 
Variety is introduced by leaving one or two columns of a table 
blank and asking the pupils to make a specific numher of sentences 
by supplying suitable words in the columns left blank. 

Example (Points 1 to 26) 

Question'. Supply three more words in each of the second and 
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fourth columns of the following table and write four different 
sentences from it; 



Answer 

1. Your sisters are singing m the garden. 

2. Dinu’s friends are sleeping in the field 

3. My brothers are playing in the room 

4. Sita’s classmates are running in the playground. 

(ii) Pupils change sentences 

(a) from singular to plural; 

This is my pencil. 

These are my pencils. 

(b) from positive to negative' 

The children ate mangoes yesterday. 

The ciiildren didn’t cat mangoes yesterday. 

(c) from positive to interrogative: 

Sita IS buying a book fiom Haii. 

Is Sita buying a book from Hari ? 

(d) from Present Continuous to Simple Past or Simple 
Future; 

Han IS writing a letter. 

Hari wrote a letter. 

Han will write a letter. 

(in) Pupils answer questions’ 

What IS your fathei’s name? 

My father’s name is Mr Sharma. 

When did you play football? 

' I played football the day before yesteiday. 

Did you lead your lesson yesterday? 

Yes, I did. 

Will you come to school toinoirowV 
Yes, I will. 
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(iv) In the second and thiid yeais tlie pupils complete sentences 
by adding a few words' 

My pens aic in my hand and. 

My pens arc in my hand and my pencils are in my bag. 

Dinu IS reading. . 

Dinu is reading but SiUi is playing 
A barber is a man who .. .. 

A baibci is a man who cuts hair. 

This is the book which. 

This IS the book which was stolen yesterday. 

//. Construction of sentences in sequence 

(i) Pupils write three or foui sentences m sequence from sets 
of substitution tables drawn on the board (See Sets of Substitu¬ 
tion Tables for Composition in Dri/Zs and Exercises in English— 
Books One, Tno and Three!) 

(u) Pupils describe different physical situations The teacher 
helps them by making gestmes and suggesting key-words (See 
Exercises in Continuous Speech in E/il/s and Exercises m English 
—Books One, Two and Three.) 

Examples 
(Points 1 to 10) 

Pupil A. {That) That is Sita (fiiend) She is my friend, {verandah) 
She IS on the verandah. 

(Points 1 to 36) 

Pupil B: {That) That boy is Dinu. {throwing) He is throwing a 
ball to Sita {catching) She is catching it {putting) 
She is putting it into her bag {now) It is in her bag 
now. 

{ill) A few pupils do some play-acting and the others say what 
they arc doing, (See Exercises IX 2, 3, 4, X 1, XI 3, 4 and XVIII 
3 & 4 of Exercises in Continuous Speech in Drills and Exercises 
in English—Book One) 

(Points 1 to 36) 

Pupil A: {postman) That is the postman {coming into) He is 
coming into oui room {going) tie is going to the 
teacher, {giving) He is giving letters to the teacher. 
{getting) The teacher is getting them from him {going 
out of) He IS going out of the room now. 


9 
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(r'v) Pupils desciibc simple pictures (See sets of Wall Pictures 
for the first and second years of English.) 

Example 

Wall Picture 1—TtlE SHARMA FAMILY (First Year of English) 
(Points 1 to 26) 

Pupil A; {Mrs Sharmai Mr- Shatma) That woman is Mrs 
Sharma and that gentleman is Mr Sharma {mfei 
husband) She is his wife and he is hei husband {closing) 
Mrs Shaima is closing the window, {reading) Mi 
Sharma is reading a book. 

Wall Picture 2—COLOURS (Second Year of English) 

(Points 1 to 80) 

Pupil A; {Those) Those are two boats, {one; the other) One 
boat IS big but the other boat is small, {going down) 
The big boat is going down the liver {going up) The 
small boat is going up the river. 

Ill, Building up short paragraphs 

(0 Pupils describe a picture in a shoit paiagiaph. (See Exeicise 
4 on page 37; Exeicise 2 on page 44; Exercise 2 on page 51 of 
Drills and Exercises in English—Book Two.) 

(ii) Pupils re-wute a given paiagraph 

{a) changing its tense; (See Exercise XIV 1, 2 and 3 of 
Exercises in Continuous Speech in Dulls and Exercises 
in English—Book Two) 

{b) changing the subject of the paragiaph. (See Exercises 
VI, VIII 2 and XIII 2 of Exciciscs in Continuous 
Speech in Drills and Exercises in English—Book Three.) 

{lit) Pupils construct a paragraph on the basi.s of given key¬ 
words. (See Exercises I, II and III of Drills and Exercises in English 
—Book Threel) 

(z'v) Pupils constiiict a dialogue on the basis of given key-words. 
(See Exercises XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX and XX of Exer¬ 
cises in Continuous Speech in Dulls and Exercises in English —■ 
Book One; Exercises I; II, V 2, 3, 4; VI 3, 4, VII 4, XII 1, XIII 
1, 2, 4, XV of Exercises in Continuous Speech in Drills and Exercises 
in English—Book Two; Exercises II; VII; IX of Exercises in Conti¬ 
nuous Speech m Dulls and Exercises m English—Book Three.) 
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IV. Writing a shoit piece consisting of two or three paiagiaphs 

(i) Pupils add a paragraph to a given one on the basis of given 
key-words (Sec Exercises V 1 and XVil 2 of Excicises in Continuous 
Speech in Dulls and Exercises m English—Book Two.) 

(li) Pupils write a nanative or descriptive piece with the help 
of given key-words (See Exercises IV, IX, and XI 1 of Exeicises 
in Continuous Speech in Drills and Exercises in English—Book 
Thiee.) 

(ill) Pupils wiite a desciiptive piece on the hues of a given piece 
changing the subject but using the words underhned m the given 
piece (Sec Exeicises XII 1 and XIII 2 of Exeicises in Continuous 
Speech in Dulls and Exercises in English—Book Three.) 

V. Writing letters 

Pupils write (a) peisonal letters, (b) invitations and replies to 
them and (c) applications on the lines of given samples (See Exercises 
X 1, XI 2, XII 2, XVI, XVII and XVIII of Exercises in Continu¬ 
ous Speech in Drills and Exercises in English—Book Three.) 

VI Repi odiicing and completing stones 
(i) Pupils construct stories from a series of pictures. 

Example 

Wall Pictuie VI—THE MISER AND HIS TEACHER 

The composition lesson should be correlated with lesson 16 
of Read and Learn—Book Two. The teacher points to the first 
part of the picture and supplies the key-words, and the pupils 
describe it. He also sometimes asks questions to hnk the sentences. 
As the points of the stoiy emerge, the teacher writes them on the 
board. The pupils read the stoiy and then the teacher rubs out 
all but certain key-words, and the pupils write the stoi^ with the 
help of these words. 

Part I 

Teachei ; That man is Lalchi Mall. 

Pupil A. (walking) He is wallang along the road. 

Pupil B (wet) The road is wet 

Pupil C: (shoes) His shoes are in his pocket. 

Pupil D. (clothes) His clothes are old. 
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Teacher : Ts he a misei ? 

Pupil E. Yes, he is a miser. 

Teacher ■ V/liat is this man telling Lakhi Mall? 

Pupil F; He is telling him, ‘Go lo Karori Mall and be Iris 
pupil.’ 

The teacher wiiles on the board: 

A man is walking along the road. His name is Lakhi Mall. The 
road IS wet, so Ins shoes are in his pocket. His clothes aie old He 
is a miser A man is telling him, ‘Go to Karon Mall and be his 
pupil ’ 

Part II 

Teacher: Laklii Mall is with Karoii Mall now. 

Pupil A; (going) They are going into that shop. 

Pupil B; (vegetables and biead) There are vegetables and 
bread in front of the shopkeeper 
Teacher ■ What is the shopkeeper telling Karon Mall ? 

Pupil C' He IS telling him, ‘My bread is as soft as buttei.’ 
Teacher, Is Karori Mall a miser? 

Pupil D: Yes, he is a miser 

Teacher • Will he buy any bread fi om the shop ? 

Pupil E' No, he will not. 

Teacher - Where will he take Lakhi Mall? 

Pupil F Fie will take him to the butter shop, 

The teacher writes on the board: 

Lakhi Mall and Karoii Mall aie going into a shop. Theie are 
vegetables and bread in this shop The shopkeeper is telling Karon 
Mall, ‘My bread is as soft as butter' But Kaioii Mall will not 
buy any bread. He will take Lakhi Mall to the buttei shop. 

Part III 

Teacher; The misers are in the butter shop now 
Pupil A (a lot of) Theie is a lot of butter m the shop. 
Teacher What is the shopkeeper telling the misers? 

Pupil B He is telling them, ‘My butter is as fresh as the water 
of the Ganga.’ 

Teacher - What is Kaioii Mall telling Lakhi Mall? 

Pupil C. He is telling him, ‘His butter cannot be as fresh as 
the water of the Ganga’ 

Teacher: Where will Kaiori Mall take Lakhi Mall now? 
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Pupil D ■ He will take lum to the banks of the Ganga. 

The teacher writes on the board: 

The two misers aie in the butler shop now There rs a lot of butter 
in the shop. The shopkeeper is telling the misers, ‘My butter is 
as'flesh as the watei of the Ganga ^ Kawri Mall is telling Lakh 
Mall, ‘The butter cannot be as fresh as the water of the Ganga.’ 
He IS taking him to the hanks of the Ganga. 

Pait IV 

Teachei ■ Lakhi Mall and Kaiori Mall aie on the banks of the 
Ganga now. 

Pupil A: {drinking) They are drinking the water of the Ganga. 

Teacher ' Whal are the two misers having for dinner? 

Pupil B They aie having the water of the Ganga for dinner. 

The teacher wiitcs on the board. 

The misers ate on the banks of the Ganga. They are dtinking 
the water of the Ganga. They are having it for dinner. 

(Note—The story can sinularly be reproduced in the past.) 

([[) Pupils icproduce stones that they have read oi have been 
told with the help of given key-words. (See X 2 of Exercises in 
Continuous Speech in Dt ills and Exercises in English—Book Three.) 

(Hi) Pupils complete stoiies with the help of given key-words. 

(See Exercises XIII 1 and XV of Exeicises in Continuous Speech 
m Drills and Exercises in English—Book Three) 

VII. Flee composition 

Free composition is attempted very sparingly in the first three 
years. Even in the fourth and fifth years of English, exercises in 
controlled composition are much more useful than exercises in 
free composition. In fiee composition there are no restrictions 
on the pupils' use of vocabulary and structure or on the length 
of the piece. The pupil is free to tackle the topic set for composition 
as he hkes This trams him to use language in writing for the 
communication of his thoughts, feelings and expeiiences. 

The principle to be carefully followed by every teacher is that 
oral work must precede written work This practice will considerably 
reduce language mistakes and will, in later stages, prevent pupils 
from introducing irrelevant details. It will also reduce the burden 
of marking of winch so many teachers complain. 



XII 

TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 

Tests and examinations in EnglisJi aie valuable inasmuch as 
their results give an indication of the pupils’ acquisition of linguis¬ 
tic slcills and also help the tcachei to assess the success of his 
teacliing. But, unfoitunately, they exeiL a^far^gicater influence on 
teaching than the syllabus, and mould the teachei’s methods and 
techniques'of leaching ’ " ~ 

Examinations ^Jteld at the end of a tenn or session wheieas 
tests are ^en weekly, fortnightly oi monthly A test vciifies pro¬ 
gress made during a^pecific period of time Theiefore, questions 
111 a test aie base d on the language mateiial taught duiing that 
period An examination, on the othei hand, is a foimal evaluation 
of the pupils’ linguistic abilities, the aim being to find out whether 
the required standard of attainment has been leachcd or not. 

While setting a test or an examination in English the following 
points should be borne in mind' 

1. Learmng English means acquiimg foni specific language 
skills—the skill of undeistaiidmg English when spoken; the skill 
of sp^lung English, the'skill of reading English and the skill of 
wilting English An examination in English should, theiefore, test 
Tinasteiy of these four fundamental skills Although it may not be 
feasible to make oral tests a part of public examinations, it is 
highly desiiable that they should be introduced m every school 
to test pupils’ ability to undeistand English when it is spoken 
and to speak English, 

2 An exanunation at the secondary school level should aim at 
a fair and consistent esiiinate of the pupils’ command of the essen¬ 
tials of the language; so m eveiy exanunation question paper 
there should be a judicious combination of {a)'^Ohjective Type 
Questions,"^{b) Questions recjinimp Shoit Answeis and (c) Essay 
Type Questions. ^ 

Examples 

{a) Objective Type Questions 

Que.'ition. Underline the coirect woids, from those given in 
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brnckcts, in the following sentences 

(?) The children arc (flying, glazing, playing, swimming) m 
tlie field ’ 

(ii) TJiat woman is standing (in, at, between, under) the well. 

(m) I have been working (since, for, by, till) 10 o’clock. 

(b) Quiistions icqwring Short Answers 

Question: How do most people go from Bombay to Delhi? 

Atuwer: They go by train 

(c) Essay Type Questions 

Question: How did a Red Indian cliild get its name? 

(The question is based on Lesson 10 —The Red Indians —of 
Read and Learn, Book Three. The answer will lequire a paragraph) 

3. Questions should be clear-ciR and precise so that pupils do 
not give irielevant details. In questions on composition, the teacher 
should, in the Tumor High School classes, control the answers. 
The pupils may be asked to write a piece of composition using 
given words, 

Examples of Oral and Written tests are provided below. The 
answers of most of the questions are given m square brackets. 
In some of the questions other answers are also possible. 

Examples of ORAL TESTS 

Oial tests should bo primarily tho.se of (a) Reading and Compre¬ 
hension and (b) Expression 

(a) Tests of Reading and Comprehension 

(z) The teacher says a few continuous sentences and then puts 
questions on them and the pupils answci the questions: 

Teacher; Dinu’s mother gave a nipee to him yesterday. He went 
to the bazaai. He bought apples fiom the fruit-seller. The fiuit- 
seller sold apples to him. Dimi gave a rupee to the fruit-seller 
and put the apples into his bag 

Questions 

Teacher: (z) Did Dinu’s mother give two rupees to him yesterday? 
(zz) When did Dimi go to the bazaar'? 

(in) What did he buy? 

(zV) Where did he put the apples? 

(zz) The teacher asks the pupils to lead a short passage or short 
story. While they read, he notes tlieir pronunciation and intona- 
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tion (If the pupils make any mistakes, the teacher must take the 
xiecessaiy remedial action) 

(lii) The teacher asks a few geiicial questions and pupils answer 
them 

How old are you? 

What IS the table made of? 

Did you have a glass of milk this morning? 

(iv) The teacher gives orders, and the pupils carry them out 
and say what they are doing; 

Put this book under the table. 

Write your name on the board 
Pick up the duster. 

(b) Tests of Expression 

(i) The teacher perfonns some actions or refers to different 
physical situations and the pupils desciibe them' 

(a) You are putting the newspaper into your bag. 

(i) The umbrella is in the corner. 

(ii) The teacher points to a section of a picture and the pupils 
describe it: 

(Wall Picture 9~ON THE RIVER-BANK) 

(a) The washerman is washing his clothes 

(b) The washeiinan’s wife is rubbing soap on the clothes, 

(ill) The teacher asks questions and the pupils describe the 
occupation: 

Teacher: What is a fisherman ? 

Pupil A' A fisheinian is a man wlro catches fish, 

Teacher; What is a thief? 

Pupil B: A thief is a man who steals 

(iv) The teacher asks the pupils to relate a story or an incident. 
WRITTEN TESTS 

These should test the following abilities: 

I. Language 

I Vocabulary —(A) Meanings of Words and Phrases, (B) Uses of 
Words and Phrases and (C) Spelling and Punctuation. 2 Phrase 
Patterns and Sentence Constructions 3. Composition 

II. Compi-ehension of Words, Phrases, Sentences and Paragraphs 
IF there is sulficieiit vaiiety in questions, the test will become 
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interesting to the pupils and they will be stimulated to think and 
produce satisfactory answers 

Examples of WRITTEN TESTS 

(Theie aie no questions on fonnal giaininar Questions on 
language, however, include questions on functional giaininar, as 
the system of modem English grammai consists of word order, 
inflections of words and the use of function woids) 

I. Language 

1, Vocabulary —(A) Meanings of Words and Phrases 
(z) Put in pairs words of the same class from the given list: 
apples, eat, brothei, tables, chairs, drink, oranges, sister 
[apples and oranges; eat and drink; brother and sister; tables 
and chaiis] 

(li) Put m pairs words of opposite meaning from the given list: 
top, bitter; small, far; sweet; big; near; bottom 
[top, bottom; bitter, sweet, small, big; far, near] 

(z'ii) Put m pairs words and phrases of similar meaning from 
the given list: 

to eat; to die; to admit; to oppose; to have a meal; to let in; 
to go against; to pass away 

[to eat, to have a meal, to adimt, to let m, to die, to pass away; 
to oppose, to go against] 

(iv) Put m pairs words and phrases of opposite meaning from 
the given list' 

a lot of; near; awake; bring to an end; httle, start; to fall asleep; 
a long way 

[a lot of, little; a long way, near; bring to an end, start; to fall 
asleep, to awake] 

(v) Write four associated words against each of the following: 
Hospital—[doctor, nurse, patients, medicine] 

School—[headmaster, teacher, pupils, books] 

Post Office—[postman, letters, postcards, parcels] 

Railway Station—[train, engine, station-master, platfoim] 

Town—[houses, schools, shops, temples] 

(vz) Wide four words belonging to the class of each of the given 
wolds: 

fruit—[mangoes, guavas, bananas, grapes] 
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vegetables—[potatoes, tomatoes, peas, beans] 
animals—[cats, dogs, cows, buffaloes] 
birds—[crows, kites, panots, sparrows] 

(yii) Complete the following sentences witli suitable words from 
those given in biackets; 

The ciow has been (eating, diinking, chawing, chewing) water, 
The postman is (going, coming, bringing, dancing) fiom the post 
office to me. 

{viil) Complete the following table. 


father 

mothei 

young one 

hon 


[lioness, cub] 


bitch 

[dog, pup] 

bull 


[cow, calf] 



chick [cock; hen] 


IX Substitute a word for the words italicized in each of the 
following sentences: 

The farmer sold all lus cows, bullocks and buffaloes [cattle] 
There were many sick people m the hospital [patients] 

We went to the place where games are played, [playground] 

X Make sentences using the following woids 

right, write, through; threw, hare, hair, deer; dear; some, sura 

XI. Write a word against each of the following which has the 
same sounds as the given word and use it in a sentence: 

Example here— hear. A deaf person cannot hear. 
blue; heard; sea; wait, meet 
[blew; herd; see; w/eight; meat] 

XIL Combine words of List A with woids of List B to form 
compounds, and use these compound woids in sentences- 
List A- tea, letter; rivei, flower; school 
List B. compound, bank, pot; box; garden 
[tea-pot; letter-box;iivei-bank;flower-garden, school-compound] 

(B) Uses of Woids and Phrases 

(i) (a) Put the, if necessary, befote the following words- 
Mahatma Gandhi; floor; Himalayas; India; Ganga; nearest 
hospital, Indian army; Indian tea 
[the floor; the Himalayas; the Gaiiga; the neaicst hospital; the 
Indian aimy] 
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(i) Fill the blanks in the follov/iug sentences using in, on, at, 
along, 01 across 

Sita is standing the dooi. [at] 

The rn'ci is bioad; I cannot swim it [across] 

' The teachci is his office, [in] 

The women aie sitting the vciandah. [on] 

That man is going the river-bank, [along] 

(c) Put afe\r or a little, whiclicvei is coircct, before the following 
woids' 

buttei, toys; boys; food; books; bread [a little butter, a little 
food, a little biead, a few toys, a few boys; a few' books] 

(u) (a) Fill the blanks in the following sentences using 
How much, too much, as much, so much: 

He paid for this book [too much] 

He ate that he fell ill. [so much] 

milk do you drink cveiy day? [How much] 

A pencil doesn’t cost as a pen. [as much] 

(b) Complete the following sentences using someone, anyone, 
no one or eveiyonc' 

There isn’t in this room [anyone] 

In England speaks English, [everyone] 

knows exactly when ihc woild began. [No one] 
has just given that beggar a warm coat. [Someone] 

(in) From amongst the words given in bracket,? in the following 
sentences select the light ones and write out the complete sentences: 
We (eat, ate, eating, eaten) the apples and (drink, drank, drunk, 
drinking) the milk. 

They came here (m, on, till, at) Apnl, 

(iv) Substitute yows, him, her, hers, mine or his for the woids 
in Italics m the following sentences 
I talked to the gentleman but I didn’t talk to the lady, [him, her] 
There is more milk m your bottle than in my bottle, [mine] 
The pencils were the boy's but the books were the girl's [his, hers] 

(v) Substitute diffeient but suitable words for the word nice 
in the following phrases. 

a nice man, a nice journey, a nice dtess; a nice apple; a nice 
house; a nice sum; a nice day; nice food 

[a friendly man; a pleasant journey; a pretty dress, a ripe 
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apple, a comfoitable house; a large sum, a sunny day; delicious 
food] 

(vi) Complete the following sentences with different woids 
ending in —ly 

Sita sang . [sweetly] 

In the evening, the fanner walked to his house, [slowly] 
The women talked at the meeting. [loudly] 

The kind lady spoke to the beggar [gently] 

(yii) Make sentences combining words of List A with appro¬ 
priate words of List B: 

List A; to take up, to take off; to take after; to take upon; 

to take ovei; to take into, to take to 
List B: coat, father; responsibility; confidence; smoking ciga¬ 
rettes; job; charge 

[Mr Sharma will take up a new job. 

He will take off his coat when it is hot. 

Dinu takes after Ins father. 

Sita has taken upon heisetf a new responsibility. 

My fathei took me into lus confidence. 

Han has taken to smoking cigarettes.] 

(vin) Supply question-tags to each of the following; 

Sita IS youi fiiend, [isn’t she?] 

Your mother makes dolls, [doesn’t she'^'' 

You will go to the cinema with me, [won’t you?] 

Sita can’t speak French, [can she'?] 

You didn’t go to the cinema last evening, [did you?] 

(C) Spelling and Punctuation 

(i) Give the Past forms of. 

(a) rob; fit; wrap; clap [robbed; fitted; wrapped; clapped] 

(b) mend; piove, repeat, move [mended; piovcd; repeated; 
moved] 

(c) spend, learn; mean, bum [spent; leaint; meant, brunt] 

(d) teach, bring, buy, think [taught; brought, bought; thought] 

(ii) Put ei or ie to complete the following words: 

Tins box w ghs five seers, [ei] 

There are many pat, uts in the hospital. [le] 

You must sit qu. tly in the class, [ie] 

The eldest son is usually the h .r. [ei] 
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(tii) Complete the following words by adding —er or_ or: 

teach.., doct.,; sail..; ord. ; tail., [er; or; or; er; or] 

(iv) Give one vvoid for each of the following meanings. The 
word should have a silent letter. Underline the silent letter' 

sixty minutes; complete; faultless; perfume, be unable to beheve 
or trust 

[fiour; whole; perfect; scent; dou6t]. 

(v) Wiitc out the following sentences using the correct words 
from those in brackets: 

(two, too, to) of my fiiends will accompany me (two, too, to) 

the cinema this evening. [Two.to .] 

1 will (poui, pool) another cup of tea foi you. [I will pour, ..] 

He has become very (week, weak). [He.weak.] 

I have (seen, scene) her somewhere [I Irave seen.] 

(vi) Give the plural forms of. 

(а) horse, mango, potato, buffalo 
[horses, mangoes, potatoes, buffaloes] 

(б) baby, lady, faiiy, duty 
[babies, ladies, fairies, duties] 

(c) woman, tooth, foot, mouse 
[women, teeth, feet, mice] 

(d) loaf, calf, knife, wife, wolf 
[loaves, calves, knives, wives, wolves] 

(vh) Put commas, full stops, capital letters and question marks 
in the following sentences: 
sita gita and i are going to dmiTs house today 
is the boat going down the river 

yes I will buy apples oranges and guavas from hari this evening 
how will you travel to bombay 

[Sita, Gita and I aie going to Dinu’s house today. Is the 
boat going down the river? Yes, I will buy apples, oiange" 
and guavas from Haii this evening. How will you travel t( 
Bombay 7] 

(vni) Dictation. The words in the passage to be dictated shoula 
be known to the pupils In order to mininnse the chances of the 
pupils making mistakes in writing, they should be allowed to study 
the passage before it is dictated. 
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2. Pliiase Patterns and Sentence Constructions 
([) Supply jour suitable words in the blank column below and 
then write six different sentences from the table: 


My 

friends 




garden ! 

Your 

Our 

cousins 

brothers 

aie 


in the 

playgiound 

field 

Their 

LI 

sisteis 




loom 


[playing; singing; sleeping, walking 
My friends aie playing in the garden. 

Their sisters are singing in the room. 

Our cousins are sleeping in the field. 

Your brothers are walking in the playground 
My cousins are jilaying in the field 
Their friends are sleeping in the room ] 


O'i) Write SIX correct sentences from the following table’ 



apples 


cleveier 




cows 


taller 



These 

sticks 

are 

bigger 

than 

those 


boys 


sweeter 




gills 


longer 




[These apples are sweeter than those. 

These cows are bigger than those 
These sticks aie longer than those. 

These boys are taller than those. 

These girls are cleverei than those. 

These boys are cleverer than those ] 

(ni) Write two sentences of each of the following patterns using 
appropriate woids instead of the words m italics; 

Ram IS young but his father is old. 

[Ram IS tall but his fathei is short. 

Ram IS fat but his father is thin.] 

Sita wiote a letter yesteiday. 
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[Sita got a letter the day before yesteiday. 

Sita posted a letter this moimug ] 

The boys have been doing theii lessons since 10 o'clock. 

[The boys have been leading English since morning. 

The boys have been playing football since 5 o’clock.] 

(I'v) Select the right word from those given m brackets in the 
following and write out the complete sentences. 

A few of those books (are, is) mteiesting. [are] 

Every house in tins street (have, has) been sold, [has] 

Each of us (was, weie) given a pnze [was] 

Everyone in Allahabad (has, have) been to the Sangam. [has] 

(r) Complete the following sentences' 

The thieves attacked him before. 

[The thieves attacked him before he could get his gun.] 

Sita will read this book if. 

[Sita wiU lead this book if you give it to her.] 

He fell ill because. 

[He fell ill because he ate a lot of sweets ] 

That IS the necklace which . 

[That is the necklace which my father gave me.] 

(yi) Ask questions to get the following answers and then put 
the answers into the negative- 

Yes, Ml Sharma killed a bear last year. 

[Did Mr Sharma Icill a bear last year? 

No, Mr Shanna did not loll a bear last year.] 

Yes, I can write Flench. 

[Can you write French? 

No, I cannot write French.] 

(vu) Frame questions beginning with the given interrogative 
words to get the following answers; 

My father is a doctor. (What) 

[What is your father?] 

The green books aie mine. (Which) 

[Which books are yours?] 

I went to Delhi to see my sister. (Why) 

[Why did you go to Delhi?] 
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(vin) Put the following groups of words in the right order to 
make correct sentences 

went to the inarket/The millanan and his son/millc and butter/ 
to sell. 

[The inilkinan and lus son went to the market to sell milk and 
butter.] 

arc drawing water/ from the well/ The women 
[The women are drawing water from the well.] 
sweets/fuiit/Dinu/ and Dlpu/ is buying/ is buying 
[Dinu is buying sweets and Dipti is buying fimt.] 

(ix) Combine the following sentences as in the example: 
Example 

That book is on the table It is green, 

The book an the table is screen 

Those gills are at the gate. They are my fiionds, 

[The girls at the gate are my friends,] 

That pencil is under Sita’s bag It is blue 
[The pencil under Sita’s bag is blue ] 

That house is beside the river. It is Hari’s 
[The house beside the liver is Han’s ] 

(x) Combine the following sentences using the link word given 
against eaeh 

Yesterday I met a soldier. He fought in the last war. (who) 
[Yesterday I met a soldier who fought in the last war ] 

I like the pictrue. You showed it to me. (which) 

[I like the pictuie vdiich you showed me ] 

Alladm opened the door of the cave, He saw some bags of gold, 
(when) 

[When Alladin opened the door of the cave^ he saw some bags 
of gold.] 

(xi) Transformation of sentences 

(a) Write the following sentences in the plural: 

The milkman sold lus cow, his bufTalo and his goat. 

[The milkmen .sold their cows their buifaloes and tlicir 
goats ] 

There is a cup of tea and a bottle of milk on the table, 
[Thcie aie cups of tea and bottles of milk on the tables.] 
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(6) Rewute these senleaccs m the appiopiiate tense using the 
wold or phiase given in biackets- 
Dinu is singing in the garden, (yesteiday) 

[Dinu was singing in the garden yesteiday ] 

I went to my village (toinoirow) 

[I will go to my village tomorrow.] 

I live in Allahabad, (since 1958) 

[I have lived in Allahabad since 1958,] 

The fanner is working m the field, (foi three hours) 

[The farmei has been working in the field for three hours.] 

(c) Supply a question-tag to each of the following statements; 
Your father is a doctor. 

[Your father is a doctor, isn’t he?] 

Sita has read this book. 

[Sita has lead this book, hasn’t she?] 

Your biother went to Kanpur yesterday. 

[Your brother went to Kanpur yesterday, didn’t he?] 

Dinu can speak Bengali 

[Dmu can speak Bengali, can’t he?] 

Dipu won’t play football tomoriow. 

[Dipu won’t play football tomonow, will he?] 

You haven’t seen the Zoo at Lucknow 

[You haven’t seen the Zoo at Lucknow, have you?] 

(d) Write the following m Repoited Speech- 
Dinu said, T am hungry.’ 

[Dmu said he was hungry] 

My brother said, T will go to England in 1970.’ 

[My brother said he would go to England in 1970 ] 

(xii) Use the following phrases in sentences; 
at the dooi; at 10 o’clock; on the wall; along the road; in the 
dark; at sunset; up the stream; through the forest 

(xiii) Complete the following sentences with words from the 
given list- 

a long way; a lot of; for, since; enough 

Dinu worked three hours yesterday, [for] 

The merchant has money for himself and his family, [enou gh] 

I have been teaching 10 o’clock, [since] 
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I saw pigeons in the field, [a lot of] 

Madras is fi om Allahabad, [a long way] 

(xrv) Ask questions begnunng with the given words to get the 
following answers. 

He spoke to his father. (Who) 

[Who did he speak to?] 

Dinu’s molhei lives on fruit and xnilk. (What) 

[What does Dinn’s mother live on?] 

Dmu picked up my handkerchief. (What) 

[What did Diuu pick up?] 

- (;cv) Complete the following sentences; 

I went to school to.[see my brolhei] 

The boys are buying tickets to.. .[see the match] 

The girls worked hard to.[pass the exairunation] 

The men have come to.[play ciicket] 

(xvi) Select the coirect words from those given m brackets in 
each of the following and write out the complete sentences: 

These are (your, yoiiis) books, [your] 

This house is (Dmu, Dinu’s). [Dinu’s] 

Do you want (Iris, him) to come to your house? [him] 

I don’t want (Dinu’s, Dmu) to cal so many sweets. [Dmu] 

(xvii) Complete eacli of the following-sentences in three different 
ways by answering questions beginning with Why, When and 
How 
Example 

I went to the garden. 

I went to the garden to play with my ft tends. 

I went to the garden last evening. 

I went to the garden on my bicycle. 

The doctor came to Dinu’s house. 

[The doctor came to Dinu’s house to see his fathei. 

The doctor came to Dinu’s house at 10 o’clock. 

The doctor came to Dmu’s house in his car.] 

Sita went to Bombay. 

[Sita went to Bombay to sec her friend. 

Sita went to Bombay last month, 

Sita went to Bombay by tiain] 
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3, Composition 

(i) Wiitc a piece of composition using the given words; 

It afteinonn. gardeners family garden, 

gardener sitting by liee smoking pipe, 
wife by him talking . son reading 

under . daughtei sleeping by side. 

[It is afternoon. Tiic gardener’s family is in the gaiden. The 
gardener is sitting by a tree and is smoking a pipe. His wife is 
sitting by him and is talking to him. Their son is leading a book 
under a tree. Then daughtei is sleeping by liis side ] 

(n) Wiite a dialogue between Dinu and Dipn using the following 
key-words; 

Dmu. Mahatma Gandhi born? 

Dipu 2nd October, 1869. Where ? 

Dinu. Potbundar in Gujarat. When go school? 

Dipu. in 1876 

[Dinu: When was Mahatma Gandhi born? 

Dipu: He was born on 2nd October, 1869. Where was he born? 

Dinu: He was born in Porbundar in Gujarat. When did he go 
to school? 

Dipu: He went to school in 1876 ] 

(ill) Wiite the following passage in the Simple Past: 

The washeiman and his wife have been working on the iiver- 
bank They have been working theie for six hours The washerman 
has been washing clothes and his wife has been spreading them 
in the sun. 

(iv) Write a passage like the one given below on Dinu Buys 
Fruit using the words in italics; 

Gopi Buys Vegetables 

Yesterday Gopi’s servant was ill. He could not go to the bazaar 
and bring vegetables. So Gopi’s mother gave him some money 
and he went to the bazaar. 

The vegetable-seller itoj selling potatoes, tomatoes, peas and 
beans Gopi told him that he would buy either potatoes or tomatoes. 
The vegetable-seller showed liim some big potatoes and red toma¬ 
toes. Gopi looked at the tomatoes and said, ‘Neither my mother 
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nor I like such iipe tomatoes as these.’ He did not buy any tomatoes 
He only bought a seer of potatoes and half a seer of peas. 

(v) Add a paiagrapli to the following using the given Icey-woids: 

Mohan is my friend. His sister is my fiiend too Their father 

IS a doctor He is a rich man. He has a big house and a beautiful 
cai. 

Mohan dog but sister hasn't . had dog 

ran away. She cat now. fiiend gave her 

cat nose tail 

[Mohan has a dog but his sister hasn’t one She had a dog but 
it ran away. She has a cat now. Her friend gave it to hei. The 
cat has a black nose and a pictty white tail.] 

(vi) Write a letter to your uncle inviting him to your school 
on the 15th of next month at 3 p M. to see a football match m 
wliich you will be playing, 

(v/'i) Write a story with the help of the given words. 

The Grapes are Sour 

hot summei’s day. fox along 'path 

jungle. thirsty but no river or 

there. Suddenly saw bunches giapcs vine, 

said himself, ‘ eat giapes and then 

won't be so .’ jumped but couldn't 

too high. seveicd times but 

walked away saying , ‘ sour ’ 

[It was a hot sununcr’s day. A fox was walking along a path 
ill the jungle. He was veiy thiisty but thcie was no river or stieara 
there Suddenly he saw bunches of lipe, juicy giapes on a vine 
He now said to himself, T’ll eat those grapes and then I won’t 
be so thirsty.’ He jumped but he couldn’t teach them The grapes 
were too high. He jumped several tunes but failed to reach them. 
He then walked away saying to liimself, ‘Those grapes are sour.’] 

//. Comprehension of Words, Phrases, Sentences and Paragraphs 
(/) Select the most suitable word or phrase from those given 
in brackets in the following and write out the complete sentences: 
{a) Ravi IS a fruit-seller. He always gives short nicasuie. 

He is (ciucl, haid, dishonest) [dishonest] 

{b) While Sita was picking roses, a thoin (htiiL, stung, 
pricked) her. [pricked] 
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(c) Ravi came home at imdmght. It was daik. He could 
not see the dooi and so he (put oft', put ou, put out, 
put into) the light [put on] 

{ii) Give one word for each of the following 
The house made for honey-bees [bee-hive] 

The man who saves a lot of money and spends veiy httle. 
[miser] 

(ni) Read the following passage and then pick out the eoriec- 
answeis to the given questions and wiite them in your notet 
books: 

All Baba was a poor wood-cuttei. He cut wood in the forest 
and sold it in the market eveiy day. One day he saw forty strong 
men iiding on their hoises in the foiest They weie tlueves Ali 
' Baba was afiaid and so he climbed a tree and hid himself in its 
branches 

{a) Who was Ali Baba? 

He was a thief. 

He was a strong horseman. 

He was a poor wood-cutter. 

He was a rich shopkeeper 

(6) What did he do evciy day*? 

He cut wood in the foiest and sold it in the market eveiy 
day 

He lodc on a horse eveiy day 
He climbed a tree eveiy day. 

He stole other people’s things every day. 

(c) What did he see in the forest’ 

He saw some men lunning in the forest. 

He saw someone cutting wood. 

He saw foity strong men riding on their horses. 

He saw a dozen hoises. 

{d) Who were the forty stiong men’ 

Tliey weie wood-cutters 
They were hunteis. 

They weie thieves. 

They weie mei chants 
(e) How did Ah Baba hide himself? 

He ran into a cave and hid himself. 
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He stood behind the tiunlc of a tiee and hid himself. 
He lay down m the grass and hid himself 
He climbed a tree and hid himself in its blanches. 


AN EXAMINATION QUESTION PAPER FOR THE 
FIRST YEAR OF ENGLISH 

Time—2^ hours. Maximum maiks—35 

Read and Leant, Book One 

1. A washerman is washing clothes on the bank. His wife is 
on tlTe' bank too. She is rubbing soap on the clothes His donkey 
is eating grass there The donkey will cany the clothes on his 
back to the washeiman’s house The washeiman will iron them 
there, and his wife will cook their food. 

Read the above passage, and then lead the questions and the 
answers to them given below Select the correct answers and write 
them in your answer-book: 

(i) What is the waslieiman washing on the liver-bank? 

He is washing his donkey on the nver-baiik. 

He is waslnng lus face on the iiver-bank 
He IS waslnng vegetables on the nver-bank 
He IS washing clothes on the nver-bank. 

(ii) Where is the washerman’s wife*^ 

She is in her house 

She is on the liver-bank. 

She is m the garden. 

She is under a tree. 

{lit) What is she rubbing on the clothes? 

She is rubbing grass on the clothes. 

She IS rubbing sand on the clothes 
She IS rubbing soap on the clothes. 

She IS rubbing chalk on the clothes. 

(iv) Wheie IS the washerman’s donkey? 

He is m the river. 

He IS m the washci man’s house. 

He is in the gaiden 
He is on the river-bank. 
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()i) WJiat ^vill llie donkey cany on liis back? 

He will cany the washerman on his back. 

He will cany the washerman’s wife on his back 
He will carry lltc clothes on his back. 

He will carry glass on his back. 

(vi) Where will the washerman iron the clothes? 

He will iron them in his house. 

He will iron tliem on the rivei-bank, 

He will iron them in the gaidcn. 

He will iron them in fiont of his house. (9) 


2. Comjrlete the lollowing sentences with words from the given 
list: (6) 

writing; eating, playing; catching; drinking; ploughing 


The horses are 
Tlic fanners are 
Dinu is 
The boys aie 
My fi lends are 
The fishennan is 


water, 
theii fields, 
a letter, 
volleyball, 
mangoes, 
fish. 


3. (a) Write the following words correctly using ei or ie: 

..gilt; fr, nd, n .ce; pr..st, lec pt; th. .r. (3) 

(b) Put full stops, questions marks and capital letters where 
necessary: 

i will go to my village 
where will you go 

IS dinu your friend (3) 

4. Make two sentences of each of the following patterns substi¬ 
tuting appropriate words for the words m italics; 

(i) I read a poem yesterday. 

(ii) The cliildren will play in the garden. (4) 

5. Ask questions beginning with the given words to get the 
fallowing answers; 

(i) I will eat mangoes tomorrow. (When) 

(ii) Sita’s book is on my table. (Where) 

(ih) Yes, I bought an apple yesterday. (Did) 

(ir) My friend’s naihe is Hari. (What) 


(4) 
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6. Wiite a short paiagiaph nsjng the given words: 

That man Gopi and that Leela 

faimer and wife. They in field. 

working there. Gopi ploughing field and 
sowing the seed (6) 

A short Dial test of 15 maiks should also be given to the pupils. 
It is suggested that (a) 5 raaiks may be allotted to reading, (b) 5 to 
comprehension and (c) 5 to expression 

(a) Pupils may be asked to lead a shoit piece. While the pupils 
are reading, the teacher should note their pronunciation of 
words, intonation of sentences and speed in reading 

(b) Pupils may be asked eilhei to answer questions based on 
the above text or to answer some general questions. 

(c) Pupils may be asked to describe a physical situation or 
a picture. 


AN EXAMINATION QUESTION PAPER FOR THE 
SECOND YEAR OF ENGLISH 

Time-—2^ hours Maximum marks—35 

jRaad and Leatn, Book Two 

1. In 1575 Akbar came to Prayag with his fiiend Birbal. He 
saw the place and liked it He built a big, strong fort on the banks 
of the Yamuna near the Sangani and gave the name Allahabad to 
Prayag. Allahabad was one of the biggest pi ovinces of the Mughals 
and its governor was always a prince or a big ‘amir’. The fort of 
Akbar at Allahabad was as strong and beautiful as the Red Foit 
at Delhi. A part of the building is still there 
(o) Read the above passage, and then read the questions and 
the answers to them given below. Write the collect answers in 
your answer-book: 

(i) Did Akbar come alone to Piayag'^ 

Yes, he came alone to Prayag 
No, he came with all lus friends. 

No, he came with Bubal. 

No, he came with all Iris army. 
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(h) What did lie build on the banks of the Yamuna? 

He built a palace on the banks of the Yamuna. 

He built a house on the banks of the Yamuna. 

He built a foit on the banks of the Yamuna. 

He built a mosque on the banks of the Yamuna. 

(m) Which was one of the biggest provinces of the Mughals? 
Allahabad was one of the biggest ptovinces of the Mughals. 
The foit at Allahabad was one of the biggest piovinces of 
the Mughals. 

Agra was one of the biggest provinces of the Mughals, 
Lucknow was one of the biggest provinces of the Muglials. 

(iv) Who w'as always the governor of Allahabad? 

A prince was always the governor of Allahabad. 

An ‘amir’ was always the governor of Allahabad. 

A piince or a big ‘aniii’ was always the governor of 
Allahabad. 

A brave soldier was always the governot of Allahabad. 

(v) How strong was the fort at Allahabad? 

It was as strong as the Red Fort at Delhi. 

Jt was as stiong as a stone-house. 

It was as strong as the Qutb Minar. (5) 

It was as strong as a buck-wall 

{b) Pick out woids from the above passage which are the oppo¬ 
site of the following' - (3) 

went; enemy; weak, smallest, never, ugly 


2. Select suitable words from the given list to complete the 
following sentences' 

less; wheat; sailing; water, taller; building; making; much 


(i) The goldsmith is 
(n) There isn’t 
(/«) The boat is 

(iv) Sita is 

(v) There is some 


a necklace, 
milk m this jug. 
up the liver, 
than Kamu. 

in the farmer’s bag. 


( 5 ) 


3. Make ftve different sentences by combining the words from 
List A With .suitable woids fioni List D 

List A—led, long, a little, thin, many 
List B—balls, farmer, apple, milk, pencil 


( 5 ) 
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4. Wrile the Past founs of the following woids: 

listen, make, eat, sail, teach, bring, bite, call, drive, 
reply. (5) 

5. Ask questions to get the following answers and then put 
the answers into the negative- 

Example 

Yes, I will swim in the rivci tomorrow. 

Will you swim m the iiver fomotiow? 

No, I will not swim in the rivci tomorrow. 

(i) Yes, I have a glass of milk every morning 

(ii) Yes, Sita can speak English 

(ill) Yes, the boys are playing volleyball. (6) 

6. Write a short piece of composition on ‘The Milkman' using 
the given words: 

The Milkman 

Alopi milkman has cows and 

buffaloes. sells . also makes 

. Every morning comes 

brings in buckets. mothei seei 

from for (6) 

An oral test of 15 marks should also be given along the lines 
suggested for the first year of English. 


AN EXAMINATION QUESTION PAPER FOR THE 
THIRD YEAR OF ENGLISH 

Time— 2^ hours Maximum marks—35 

Read and Learn, Book Three 

1. The farm-house was about a hundred years old and was 
a large, sohd building. It was very different from the faim-houses 
which Dinn and Dipu had seen in India. The small garden in 
front was full of floweis and the big garden which stretched behind 
the fann-housc was full of all kinds of vegetables for the kitchen 
All around were other buildings; the building which was used 
foi storing hay and stiaw was called a barn, the building which 
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was next to the daily was the cowshed, and the shed which was 
on the othci side of the faimyaid was full of ploughs and ti actors 
and other farm inaclnnciy. Because it was the harvest season the 
farmer was cutting tlie wheat in tlie large field near the farm¬ 
house 

(a) Read the above passage and then answer each of the fol¬ 
lowing questions in a sentence: 

0) How old was the farm-house? 

(it) How many gardens had it? 

(iii) What was grown in the big garden? 

(iv) What was the barn used for? 

(v) Which building was next to the dairy? 

(vi) Why was the fanner cutting the wheat? (6) 

(/;) Write words from the passage which mean the following; 
strongly built, keeping for use in the future; dried stalk of gram; 
place for making butter and cheese; tool for cutting and tuining 
up the soil; cutting and gathenng in of crops (3) 

2. Write the following sentences using one word for the words 
in italics: 

Example 

Hari went to the place where things are bought and sold, 
Hari went to the market. 

(i) The doctor came to Allahabad by a machine that flies in 
the air. 

(li) After a year the man came to the house where his wife and 
children live. 

(lii) He made up his mind to work hard, 

(iv) The cows were eating grass in the field. (4) 

3. Asks questions beginning with the words given in brackets 
to get the following answers. 

(i) I have been working since 10 o’clock (How long) 

(«) I like the bicycle wluch is m the corner. (Wluch) 

(m) The women went to the river to bathe. (Wliy) 

(iv) Dinu came to school on his bicycle. (How) (4) 

4. (a) Wiite the following words correctly by adding our or 
ure: 

f... , meas. . , fut... , col... (2) 
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(b) Punctuate the following conectly. 

have you finished your work rar sharma asked no i haven’t 
answcied the giil (2) 

5 Write these sentences in Repotted Speech: 

(i) The fanner told me, T will sow the seed next week.’ 

(n) Mr Shanna told iny fnend, T have brought sweets foi you,’ 
(i/i) Sita asked me, ‘When did you make that garland?’ 

(iv) My uncle asked me, ‘Have you been to the zoo?’ (4) 

6 Write a stanza of any poem you have Icaint. (4) 

7. Write a letter to your aunt telling her when your school 
closes for the summer holidays and that you wish to visit her. (6) 

An 01 al test of 15 marks should also be given along the lines 
suggested for the fiist year of English. 
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